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ABSTRACT 

As a preliminary step in identifying changes 
occurring in vocational education after the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Ttichnology Act, a study gathered information 
on the status of vocational schools in school year (SY) 1991 and 
changes reported in SY 1992. Surveys assessed the status of program 
quality, collected information on estimated vocational education 
enrollments, and obtained information on the distribution of Perkins 
funding. In SY 1991, relatively few schools reported having quality 
components. In SY 1992, school district officials often attributed 
changes, such as upgrading teacher training or improving curricula, 
at least partially to the amendments. The new requirement that 
districts concentrate funds in a limited number of schools with the 
highest portions of targeted students did not result in a significant 
decrease in the number of schools funded in SY 1992. Little change 
was found in targeted group participation in vocational education. 
The Department of Education, states, and local school districts 
needed to make better progress toward meeting the amendments' goals 
for assessing vocational programs. Major portions of a national data 
system were in place, states were developing systems of standards and 
measures, but at the local level, about half the schools did not keep 
placement data. (Appendixes provide scope and methodology, present 
additional details, provide information on six school districts 
visited, and summarize responses to district and school 
questionnaires . ) (YLB) 
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United States Senate 
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Ttie purpose of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act Amendments of 1990 (P.L. 101-392) is to improve overall 
vocational education program quality and ensure access to vocational 
programs for all students, including those from certain targeted groups, 
such as students with disabilities. Although the Perkins Act provides only 
about 10 percent of vocational education fundmg nationwide, many 
vocational education experts view its provisions as a driving force in 
setting national vocational education priorities. 

In response to a mandate in the amendments, we have undertaken t'wo 
4-year studies— one of secondary schools and one of postsecondary 
institutions — to identify changes occurring in vocational education 
programs after the amendments took effect. Our studies focus on four key 
areas addressed by the amendments. Specifically, our studies address 
changes to (1) improve vocational program quality nationwide, in part by 
encouraging specific educational approaches; (2) require schools to 
ensure targeted groups' access to vocational programs; (3) concentrate 
funding so that programs are of sufficient size and scope to be effective, in 
part by setting a minimum allocation for districts and requiring funds to be 
used at a limited number of schools; ana (4) require program assessments. 
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The mandate requires that we compare the 1990-91 school year (the year 
before the amendments took effect) with the 1993-94 school year. 
Although the law targets vocational education support to a variety of 
groups, our mandate requires us to focus on certain groups — students with 
disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, students who are 
disadvantaged,^ and, to the extent practicable, foster children. The law 
requires that we report to the Congress by July 1, 1995. This interim report, 
requested by the House Education and Labor Committee, provides 
pn^liminary information to the Committee and to the vocational education 
community on (1) the status of vocational programs in secondary schools 
in school year 1990-91 and (2) changes reported in school year 1991-92. We 
will also issue an interim report on our study of changes in postsecondary 
vocational education. 



Scope and 
Methodology 



To do our work, we collected information through a number of surveys. 
We mailed questionnaires to nationally representative samples of public 
secondary schools and their associated central district offices. We 
assessed the status of program quality in terms of several indicators set 
forth in the act or identified by experts as generally associated with quality 
programs. Indicators included, for example, high school programs linked 
to postsecondaiy institutions or to the business community. We collected 
information on estimated vocational education enrollments, including 
estimates for targeted group students, for school years 1990-91 and 
1991-92, and obtained information on initial changes to programs and 
services between these 2 school years. We also obtained information on 
the distribution of Perkins funding among districts and schools. To 
supplement our surveys, we visited one school district in each of six 
states, judgmentally selected on the basis of factors such as size, level of 
targeted group enrollment, and geographical balance. (See app. I for a 
more detailed discussion of our scope and methodology.) We did our work 
between October 1991 and December 1992 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. The statistics we cite on the 
basis of the surveys are estimates of the responses we would have 
received had we surveyed all secondary schools and their district offices. 



Results in Brief 



Secondary schools will need to improve their vocational-technical 
programs substantially if they are to become high quality; but change is 
reported to have begun. In school year 1990-91, the year before the Perkins 



'Disadvantaged students (other tl»an those with disabiliJies) I\ave economic or ncadeniic disadvantages 
and req\ure special services and assistance to succeed in vocational education programs. 
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amendinents, relatively few schools reported having quality components, 
such as links to postsecondary schools, that the amendments encourage 
and that many experts agree are needed to provide quality 
vocational-technical education. But districts and schools reported that the 
amendments have begun to have an impact. School district officials often 
attributed changes, such as upgrading teacher training or improving 
curricula, at least partially to the amendments. 

The new requirement that districts concent funds in a limited number 
of schools with the highest portions of targe^^d students did not result in a 
significant decrease in the number of schools funded in the first year after 
the amendments. Although, in part, this was because about 80 percent of 
the districts had only one secondary school, many larger districts did not 
concentrate their Perkins funds. For example, 40 percent of districts with 
six or more secondary schools funded all their schools in both the year 
before the amendments and the year after. On the other hand, the 
proportion of districts that concentrated funding by pooling resources 
with other districts to form consortia almost doubled, increasing from 
35 percent the year before the amendments to 61 percent the year after. 

The amendments emphasized the importance of access to high-quality 
vocational education programs for targeted groups, including students 
with disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, and students 
who are economically or academically disadvantaged. We estimate that in 
both the year before and the year after the amendments, all three targeted 
groups participated in vocational education at rates equal to or higher than 
nontargeted groups. There was no significant change between the 2 years. 
Additionally, although about 10 percent of districts reported decreasing 
services for students in these groups, about half the districts reported 
increasing services for them. 

The Department of Education, states, and local school districts need to 
make better progress toward meeting the amendments' goals for assessing 
vocational programs. At the time of our review, mgjor portions of a 
national data system — required by the amendments — were in place, and 
the Department was taking additional steps to improve data collection, but 
gaps in the data still existed. Also, states were developing systems of 
standards and measures, required by school year 1992-93, to evaluate 
vocational programs; most states planned to use postgraduation 
placement data as one of their measures. However, at the local level, 
survey responses indicated that in school year 1990-91, about half the 
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schools did not keep placement data, which are key for assessing program 
outcomes. 



R;^ r*k0rniinr1 Perkins Act funding is the federal government's primary form of assistance 

^ to states and local school districts for vocational education. For school 

year 1990-91, the federal government provided about $1 billion for 
vocational education, including about $860 million in basic program grants 
to states and local education agencies for Perkins program activities.^ 
Nationwide, we estimate that in school year 1990-91, about 3.6 million of 
7.5 million secondary students participated in about 94,000 
vocational-technical education programs in 11,600 schools.^ 

The amended act's stated purpose is to help make the United States more 
competitive in the world economy by improving the academic and 
occupational skills of all segments of the population. The act recognizes 
that jobs in the future will require increased skills and that vocational 
programs must change to ensure students attain appropriate skills. In 
emphasizing access for targeted groups, it also recognizes that students 
who are members of these groups are expected to compose a substantial 
and increasing part of the work force. 

To improve programs and ensure access for targeted groups, the 
amendments encourage se' ral types of approaches, such as linking 
secondary vocational education programs to postsecondary institutions, 
known as tech-prep programs, and integrating academic and vocational 
curricula to provide students with a better understanding of how 
schoolwork relates to job requirements. Also, the law requires districts to 
concentrate funding to help ensure programs are of sufficient size and 
scope to be effective and to help ensure access for the targeted groups. 
Under the amended law, districts with formula allocations under $15,000 
generally are ineligible for funds unless they join other districts in a 
consortium in which total funding meets the $15,000 minimum. Then, at 
the local level, the law requires districts to use their Perkins funds in a 



^Perkins Act funds are provided to the states through basic state grants. Each state's grant amount is 
detemuned by an allocation formula specified in the law. The i^rmula is based primarily on each 
state's population in certain age groupings, witli an adjustment factor based on states' per capita 
incomes. At Uie state level, each state decides how to allocate its Perkins funds between the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. Federal data are not available to determine the amounts allocated between 
secondary and postsecondary education nationwide. 

Vocational education, as defined in Uie act and as used in our survey, is an "organized educational 
program offf»ring a sequence of courses which are directly related to the preparation of individuals for 
paid or unpaid employment" Our survey specifically excluded personal growth or exploratory courses 
that are not part of a sequence lea<Jing to an occupational skill. 
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limited number of schools or vocational education program areas, giving 
priority to those with the highest concentrations of targeted groups. 

To improve vocational education program quality and accountability, the 
amendments require federal, state, and local education agencies to collect 
data for assessments. Among other things, the law required the 
Department of Education to establish a vocational education data system 
by March 1991 that contained information on teachers, facilities, and 
students, including targeted populations. It also required states to develop 
systems of standards and measures by September 1992 that include 
performance measures, such as placements, and required districts to use 
the state's standards and measures to evaluate their vocational-technical 
education programs. 



In the school year before the amendments took effect (1990-91), relatively 
few high schools reported using the types of instructional approaches the 
act encourages and experts generally recognize as associated with quality 
programs. For example, we estimate that only 18 percent of schools had 
tech-prep programs, involving about 11 percent of vocational-technical 
programs and 8 percent of students nationwide. Likewise, relatively few 
schools used each of the nontraditional instructional methods that support 
integrated academic and vocational instruction. For example, only 
14 percent of schools reported that acadrimic and vocational teachers 
taught as a team, involving only about 4 percent of vocational-technical 
students. Although schools more often reported having programs with 
links to the business community, the type and extent of such links varied. 

Vocational-technical schools were more likely tlian comprehensive 
schools to use these "quality** approaches. However, such schools enrolled 
a relatively small portion of vocational students nationally. 

School districts reported that change has begun, however. Districts 
reported that, at least partially in response to the amendments, they had 
made changes in school year 1991-92, such as improving curriculum 
(63 percent of the districts) and upgrading teachers' skills (54 percent). 
For example, using Perkins basic grant funds, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, Technical Schools and their consortium partners began 
planning during school year 1991-92 for their first tech-prep program, an 
allied health services technology program linked with the county 
community college and an area hospital. The new program was in 
operation in school year 1992-93. 



Many Quality 
Components Missing 
in Most Schools, but 
Districts Reported 
Change Has Begun 
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Funds Not 
Concentrated Into 
Fewer Schools, but 
Participation in 
Consortia Increased 



Funds concentration among schools changed little, in part because only 
about 20 percent of the districts had more than one secondary school but 
also because many larger districts did not fund fewer schools."* We estimate 
that the number of schools receiving Perkins funds did not significantly 
change — an estimated 13,200 schools received funds in school year 

1990- 91 compared to 12,800 the following year. Before the amendments, in 
school year 1990-91, 44 percent of larger districts — ^those with six or more 
secondary schools— were already concentrating Perkins funds to some 
extent; that is, at least one secondary school in the district did not receive 
Perkins funds. Little changed after the amendments' passage. Overall, 
about 55 percent of the larger districts concentrated their Perkins funds in 

1991- 92. About 40 percent of the larger districts provided Perkins funds to 
all their schools in both years. We provided this information to the 
Department of Education and state officials. In response, the Department 
issued guidance in February 1993 to emphasize the need for larger districts 
to concentrate their funding if they had not already done so. 



On the other hand, the number of districts participating in consortia 
reportedly almost doubled between school years 1990-91 and 1991-92. (See 
fig. 1.) For example, an area vocational-technical school that we visited 
formed a consortium with several school districts. The consortium used 
some of the pooled funds to begin integrating vocational and academic 
instruction. An official of one of the smaller participating districts, whose 
allocation would have been less than the $15,000 minimum established in 
the amendments, told us the district would have been unable to undertake 
such an effort on its own. 



^Districts with only one secondary school obviously had no opportunity to consolidate Perkins funding 
to fewer schools. In these and other districts, it is possible that Perkins funds were concentrated in a 
limited number of vocational education program areas within schools. 
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Figure 1 : Estimated School District i^^^^H^^HH 
Participation in Consortia (School p»rc«nt of school dituicu 

Years 1990-91 and 1991-92) ^ SI . 
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The House Education and Labor Committee and the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee recognized that changing the Perkins Act to 
remove the emphasis on specific set-asides for targeted groups was 
controversial, and there was congressional concern that targeted groups 
should have better access to high-quality vocational education. Because 
data are currently available for only 1 year following tl)e amendments, it is 
too early to tell what effect they have had.^ However, we estimate that 
students who were members of targeted groups participated in vocational 
education programs at rates equal to or higher than other students in the 
school years immediately preceding and following the 1990 amendments. 
(Pee fig. 2.) 



Little Change in 
Targeted Group 
Participation in 
Vocational Education 



'^he Department of I2ducation published regulations for the vocational education program in 
August 1992. Among other things, the regulations require states to provide supplemental^ services for 
targeted groups only to the extent possible through program funds, unless otherwise required by law. 
Many advocates for the targeted groups believe that the regulations will encourage schools to limit or 
reduce services for these groups. Our data were collected before the regulations were published. 
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Figure 2: Estimated Rates of 
Participation in Vocational Education 

(School Years 1990-91 and 1991-92) 
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Additionally, about half the school districts reported expanding or adding 
support services for targeted students in school year 1991-92, such as 
modifying curriculum or purchasing special equipment for disabled 
students. About 90 percent of such districts reported that the changes 
were at least partially attributable to the Perkins amendments. Not all 
change was reported as positive, however. About 10 percent of the 
districts reported dropping or cutting back services to targeted groups and 
cited the amendments as at least a partial reasv:)n for taking such action. 



Progress Needed in 
Assessing Programs 



Two years after the amendments' passage, data are not yet being collected 
that w ill allow adequate assessment of vocational education. The 
Department of Education has in place msyor portions — but not all — of the 
data system mandated in the amendments. The system is to inform 
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national policymakers and provide national data to those responsible for 
programs at the state and local levels. 

Also, as of school year 1990-91, states, local districts, and schools did not 
maintain sufficient data on program outcomes to assess program 
effectiveness adequately. In a 1991 survey by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, about 40 percent of states reported 
using postgraduation student placement rates as an outcome measure in 
the past, and 80 percent planned to do so in the future. However, 
information that schools provided in responding to our survey indicated 
that placement information is often incomplete; states may have difficulty 
using it if they want to aggregate placement data to conduct statewide 
assessments. Nationwide, about 35 percent of schools reported to us that 
they did not collect placement information for their graduates. Another 15 
percent reported that they monitored placement data solely on the basis of 
students* plai^ before graduation rather than on their actual 
postgraduation status. Additionally, in another study, the Center found 
that response rates to inquiries about student outcomes were sometimes 
incomplete. The Center also r'^ported thait few states had used important 
outcome measures other than placements, such as occupational 
competency (18 percent) or academic achievement (12 percent). 

Appendix II presents additional details on our observations. Appendix in 
provides information on the six school districts we visited. Appendixes IV 
and V summarize responses to the district and school questionnaires. 



The Department of Education commented on a draft of this report. The 
Department disagreed with a statement in the draft that it had not 
completed development of the data system mandated in the 1990 Perkins 
amendments. The Department believes it has completely implemented tlie 
required data system and continues to make improvements to it. It noted, 
for example, that it has recently published vocational education data that 
previously were unavailable, and it has taken steps to obtain better data on 
students with limited English proficiency. We revised the report to 
recognize these efforts. However, the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education has pointed out that significant problems in data 
collection remain: they include major information gaps and shortcomings 
in existing data collection efforts and undefined data requirements for 
accountability. 



Agency Comments 
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The Department also questioned some of the definitions and 
interpretations of certain regulations mentioned in the draft. We discussed 
them with Department officials and made clarifications to the report as 
appropriate. The Department's comments appear in full in appendix VI. 



We are sending copies of this report to the Secretary of Education and 
other interested parties. Copies will be made available to others upon 
request 

Please call me on (202) 512-7014 if you or your staff have any questions. 
The m^or contributors to this report are listed in appendix Vn. 




Linda G. Morra 
Director, Education and 
Employment Issues 
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Scope and Methodology 



The 1990 amendments to the Perkins Act require that we conduct a study 
of the effects of the amendments on the access to and participation in 
vocational education for students who are disadvantaged, have 
disabilities, or have limited proficiency in English.^ Specifically, we are to 
obtain information such as the extent to which 

• these students enroll and participate in vocational education programs; 

• vocational education programs have addressed the needs of these students 
for supportive services, material, and equipment; and, 

• services provided to these students are comparable to services provided to 
students who are not members of targeted groups. 

Another issue included in the mandate is the extent to which schools 
incorporate academics with vocational courses. Because the act specifies 
the need for access to quality programs, we also obtained information on a 
variety of other quality indicators. 

We obtained the information in this report for school year 1990-91 to use 
as the baseline for comparison with school year 1993-1994. We are 
required to issue a final report by July 1, 1995. 

For this interim report, we developed one questionnaire for schools and 
another for their central district offices. The school questionnaire asked 
for data on overall enrollments, vocational enrollments, and vocational 
education funding for school years 1990-91 and 1991-92. We asked for 
detailed iijformation about services to targeted groups and program 
quality issues for 1990-91 only. At the district level, we also asked for 
information on initial changes to programs and services offered to 
students in the first year after the amendments took effect. We sent the 
questionnaires to a stratified random sample of 2,400 schools and the 1,653 
district offices — of 11,987 districts nationwide — associated with the 
sampled schools. We stratified our sample of schools by four types of 
schools (comprehensive high schools, vocational schools, special schools 
for the disabled, and schools for students considered to be at risk of not 
completing secondary education— known as "alternative" schools). We 
further stratified our sample of comprehensive and vocational schools by 
location (urban, suburban, or rural), but we did not further stratify the 



The amendments also ask that we obtain information on foster children to the extent pracUcable, 
Such information generally was unavailable, however. Only about 6 percent of the schools we 
surveyed were able to provide infonnation on foster children participating in vocational education. 
(About 20 percent of the srh -wis reported that they had foster children registered in the school and 
knew how many there werv uj\d alwut 30 percent of Uiosc schools knew how many foster children 
participated in vocational education.) 
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samples of special and alternative schools. We chose our sample of 
schools from the 20,140 schools nationwide that had students in grades 
10-12 or ungraded students.^ Table LI shows the original and adjusted 
universe and samples of schools. 



Table 1.1 : Universe Samples ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■HHIH^^HHBIHHHMi 

Schools Universe size Sample size 



Type and location of school 


Original 


Adjusted 


Original 


Adjusted 


Comprehensive urban 


2,468 


2.135 


400 


346 


Connprehenslve suburban 


2.984 


2,826 


300 


284 


Connprehensive rural 


11,059 


10,617 


350 


336 


Vocationai urban 


348 


246 


250 


177 


Vocational suburban 


255 


184 


200 


144 


Vocational rural 


666 


526 


300 


237 


Special school for disabled 


1,365 


591 


300 


130 


Alternative school 


995 


942 


300 


284 


Total 


20,140 


18,067 


2,400 


1,938 



We obtained responses from 85 percent of the schools and 83 percent of 
the districts surveyed. We did not verify the data provided by respondents 
except at the schools and districts we visited because the information 
provided was voluminous and represented estimates in many cases. 
Because these samples are representative, the statistics we cite on the 
basis of the surveys are estima^^s of the population of all schools and 
districts that would have responded nationv^^ide. We calculated sampling 
errors for estimates from this survey at the 95-percent confidence level. 
This means that the chances are about 19 out of 20 that the actual 
percentage being estimated falls within the range defined by our estimate, 
plus or minus the sampling error. Generally, the sampling errors did not 
exceed 4 percentage points at tlie 95-percent confidence level. 

To supplement the information obtained from our surveys, we visited 
sever schools and the six district offices serving them in six states during 
school year 1991-92. (See fig. I.l.) We judgmentally selected the districts 
from our survey responses to provide a cross-section of locations, district 
sizes, and school types. Because of the act's interest in students with 
disabilities, we selected schools that reported having such students. We 
visited the following districts: Los Angeles Unified School District, 
California; Dade County School District, Florida; St. Paul School District, 



^he National Center for Education Statistics* database of schools contained 20,140 schools reported 
to have grades 10-12 or ungraded students. However, responses to our survey indicated that many of 
them were elementary schools, middle/junior highs, or postsecondary institutions We acjjusted the 
universe of schools and districts to reflect such situations. 
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Miimesota; Ft. Osage School District, Missouri; Burlington County 
Technical Institute, New Jersey; and Delaware County Technical Schools, 
Pennsylvania, 



Figure LI : Schools and Districts Visited 




The legislative mandate directed that our study include other information 
about students with disabilities, such as (1) the types and severity of 
handicaps of students enrolled in vocational education and (2) the extent 
to which they participate in the same vocational education programs as 
nonhandicapped students. 

We expected to obtain most of this information from the Department of 
Education's National Assessment of Educational Progress (naep). That 
study collected detailed data from student transcripts on student 
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course-taking patterns for school year 1989-90 and will allow comparison 
of students with disabilities to other students. Such studies are very 
resource intensive, and sharing information with us, which naep agreed to 
do, was the most efficient way to obtain the data. However, after our work 
was well under way, the naep assessment schedule was revised. 
Consequently, the transcript data for school year 1989-90 were not 
available in time for us to include them in this report. The Department will 
also conduct a similar study for school year 1993-94. However, it has 
advised us that data fron that study will not be available in time for us to 
include them in our fma report. 

The mandate also included questions about the extent to which students 
with disabilities, their parents, and educators participate in selecting and 
providing vocational education courses and programs for such students. 
We could not obtain this information from questionnaires. Accordingly, at 
the schools we \dsited, we spoke with district officials, school principals, 
and coimselors about district and school policies for involving such 
individuals. We also reviewed randomly selected Individualized Education 
Programs and related documentation to identify who participated in 
developing the students* programs. These programs are required under the 
Individuals With Disabilities Education Act and include information on the 
specific needs of students with disabilities and what educational and other 
services will be provided to meet those needs. 
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Introduction ^ school year 1990-91, we estimate that about 11,600 schools collectively 

offered about 94,000 vocational-technical education programs in fields as 
diverse as auto mechanics, electronics technology, and health. Districts 
reported that they provided Perkins funds to about 75 percent of their 
schools. Vocational-technical education can take place in a variety of 
sf^ttings at the secondary school level In school year 1990-91, more than 75 
percent of the nation's secondary schools were comprehensive high 
schools;^ about 80 percent of students enrolled in vocational education 
programs received their occupational instruction in these schools. About 
10 percent of schools specialized in vocational-technical education and 
served about 17 percent of the vocational students.^ 

Most of the vocational schools provided instruction to students on a 
shared-time basis; that is, the students spent part of their day or week at a 
comprehensive high school for academic instruction and tlie remainder at 
the vocational school for their technical training. Some secondary schools 
operated as full-time vocational-technical institutions where students 
received both academic and technical instruction at one school. On 
average, shared-time and full-time vocational schools offered nearly twice 
as many vocational-technical programs as comprehensive schools. 

Nationwide, schools reported that about 3.6 million of 7.5 million students 
(49 percent) participated in vocational education programs; about 
1.5 million (42 percent) of the vocational education students had 
disabilities, were disadvantaged, or had limited proficiency in 
English--the targeted groups included in our study. (See fig. ILL) During 
school year 1990-91, such students made up 7, 23, and 4 percent of overall 
secondary school enrollments, respectively. With the exception of 
students with limited English proficiency, they made up somewhat higher 
proportions of the enrollment in vocational-technical schools — 15, 41, and 
2 percent, respectively. 



'Comprehensive high schools offer academic instruction. FYequently, they also offer vocational 
education programs. 

^he remaining 3 percent of students generally attended specialized schools, including schools for the 
disabled; alten^aUve schools for students who are considered to be at-risk; or oU\er types of 
institutions, such as juvenile detention centers. 
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Figure 11.1: Estimated Number of 
Students Participating in Vocational 
Education Programs (School Year 
1990-91) 



4000000 Numbar of studanU 

364«000 

3600000 
3200000 



2800000 



2400000 




Typ«s of students 



Note: Estimates for individual student groups do not add to total reported. This is because about 
12 percent of schools were unable to provide vocational education enrollment data for one or 
more student groups. 



Schools reported that there were about 100,000 vocational education 
teachers; more than 80 percent of them had at least a bachelor's degree. 
Almost all states and school districts required vocational education 
teachers to have a teaching certificate for their technical field. Most of 
them also required vocational education teachers to continue their 
education in their technical field (about 55 percent) or in an educational 
area (about 65 percent). 

The 1990 amendments made key changes to the Perkins Act's funding 
mechanisms. Originally, the basis for funding distribution was a 
combination of (1) specific set-asides directed to members of tai'geted 
groups and (2) discretionary grants for program improvement. The new 
law no longer splits funding between program improvement and serving 
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targeted groups; rather, it requires school districts to improve their 
prograitis and at the same time ensure that targeted students have access 
to these programs. It also requires districts to give priority for Perkins 
funds to schools or program areas with the largest numbers of students 
targeted by the act. 

The amendments also set out a variety of requirements for education 
agencies at the federal, state, and local levels concerning assessing 
programs and improving their quality. Among other things, the 
amendments required the Department of Education to establish a 
vocational education data system, including information on targeted 
populations, by March 1991. The data system's purpose is to provide 
information to (1) the Congress for policymaking and (2) federal, state, 
and local officials about program management, administration, and 
effectiveness. The amendments also required states to develop systems of 
standards and measures by September 1992 that include performance 
measures such as placements. The law also requires school districts to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their programs each year using the standards 
and measures developed by their state. In submitting their applications for 
Perkins funds, districts also must report on the number of students in each 
of the targeted populations. 



Quality Indicators For school year 1990-91, we collected information about vocational 

Measured education program quality for future comparison with 1993-94 data. The 

data covered six aspects of vocational progranis corvsidered key by the 

Perkins Act or experts. (See fig. n.2.) 
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Figure 11.2: Characteristics of Quality 
Vocational Education Programs 




As used in this report, these characteristics mean the following: 

School-to-work transition activities, such as "tech-prep** and 
apprenticeship programs. Tech-prep programs establish a formal link 
between high school and postsecondary education in a coordinated 4-year 
curriculum (2 years of high school and 2 years of college) leading to ar 
associates degree or a certificate. Apprenticeships establish a similar 
relationship with labor unions. 

Integration of academic and vocational instruction . This means learning 
skills in context, that is, applying learning objectives to a real-world 
environment. For example, a vocational and an academic teacher may 
teach together so students can see the practical applications of academic 
concepts. 

Competency-based curricula . Such curricula specify for students the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities that need to be learned to succeed in a 
particular job. 
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Certificates of competency . Such certificates indicate the specific skills 
students have attained in their vocational education programs. They are 
distinct from a high school diploma. 

Links betvyeen schools and businesses and other organizations . 
Conununity organizations, businesses, or public or private agencies can 
help schools' vocational education programs in many ways; for example, a 
company may donate equipment for a vocational program, or its 
employees may teach in the school. 

Placement data . Placement data on high school graduates are another 
indicator of vocational education program quality. However, only about 
50 percent of schools provided these data to us. Because of the low 
response rate, we cannot generalize beyond the schools tliat reported. 

The following sections contain information on vocational education 
programs nationally. 



As measured by the quality indicators, survey results suggested that, 
nationwide, most schools need to improve their vocational education 
programs. In general, relatively few schools had implemented approaches 
encouraged by the act or recognized by experts as being associated witli 
quality programs, Wliere they did exist, they often covered only a small 
number of vocational education programs and/or students. 



Limited Use of 
School-to- Work Transition 
Activities 



In school year 1990-91, 18 percent of schools reported having tech-prep 
programs; on average, schools with such programs used this approach for 
about 50 percent of the programs in their schools. Nationwide, the number 
of students involved was small; only about 8 percent of all vocational 
education students participated in tech-prep programs. Similarly, the 
number of schools reporting apprenticeship progranis was small; only 



^ho Perkins anicndincnLs osublishod a now grant category for tech-prep education programs. In prior 
years, there was no specific provision for Lheni. 



Many Quality 
Components Missing 
in Most Schools, but 
Districts Reported 
That Change Has 
Begun 



Two approaches to school-to-work transition considered to hold great 
promise for improving students' preparation for work are tech-prep and 
apprenticeship programs.^ Before the amendments were passed, however, 
these progranis involved relatively few vocational education programs and 
students. 
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about 4 percent of schools nationwide had such programs, with less than 
1 percent of all vocational education students enrolled in them.^ 

None of the districts we visited had tech-prep programs in operation 
during school year 1990-91.^ However, local officials in three of the six 
districts told us about changes in progress to establish tech-prep 
programs. For example, in addition to the program in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, the Burlington County Institute of Technology in New 
Jersey and its county community college began planning during school 
year 1991-92 for an automated manufacturing tech-prep program. The 
Institute developed the new program in response to rapid growth in 
high-technology jobs in the area; the program began operation in 
September 1992 with approximately 40 secondary and 30 adult students. 

Another school-to-work transition activity considered to have strong 
potential is cooperative education/work-study, which combines classroom 
instruction with work experience and on-the-job training related to a 
student's career goals. Schools were more likely to have such 
arrangements than tech-prep or apprenticeships. In school year i990~91, 
61 percent of schools reported having cooperative education or 
work-study; on average, these schools included 44 percent of their 
programs in these arrangements. Nationwide, schools reported that 
15 percent of all vocational education students participated in such 
programs.^ 



Effoits to Integrate 
Academic and Vocational 
Instruction Were in Early 
Stages 



Experts regard the integration of academic and vocational instruction as 
critical for improving students' occupational preparation. Survey 
responses indicated that even before tlie amendments, some schools had 
taken steps to integrate instruction. On balance, however, efforts through 
school year 1990-91 were limited. We asked about several specific 
methods to integrate instruction, ''.^cause it is possible for a school to 
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^In our report, Training Strategies: ProparinK Noncollogc Youth for Employment in the U.S. and 
Foreign Countries (GAO/HRD-OO^, May il, lOiX)), we reported that less than 2 percent of American 
higli school graduates become apprentices. Apprenticeship programs primarily train adults in their 
mid-20s, with less than k.0 percent of apprentices nationwide under the age of 23. 

'•One district, Oade County, Florida, has apprenticeship programs in five occupational areas, including 
sUeoi melal work and refrigeration. 

''We reported earlier WvaI cooperative education is little used in Uie United States. In Transition From 
School t>o Work: Kinking EducaUon and Worksite Training (GAO/HRD-91-105, Aug. 2, 1991), we noted 
that about 8 percent of high school juniors and seniors were enrolled in cooperative education 
programs during \i\c 1089-90 school year, based on a survey of state directors of cooperative 
education. The use reported here is higher, at least in part because they covered n^ore grades (10 
Uu'ough 12) and included work-study progran\s as well as cooperative education. 
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Table 11.1: Estimates of Extent to 
Which Methods to Integrate Academic 
and Vocational Instruction Were 
Employed (School Year 1990-91) 



employ a mix of teaching strategies, we could not determine from our 
survey precisely how many programs or students were affected in the 
aggregate. For Jie most part, however, schools reported that they used 
traditional methods to teach required academics. Nontraditional 
approaches to instruction, such as team teaching by vocational and 
academic teachers or having academic teachers teach academics in 
vocational education classes, affected only relatively small proportions of 
vocational education programs and students. For example, schools 
reported that only about 4 percent of the 3.6 million vocational education 
students participated in programs in which the academic and vocational 
teachers taught as a team. (See table U.l.) 



Type of program activity 


Percentage of 
schools using 
method 


Percentage of 
vocational 
education 
students 


Programs in which academic teacher and 
vocational education teacher worked together 
(team teaching) 


14 


4 


Programs in which academic teacher did 
academic teaching in vocational education class 


9 


5 


Programs in which additional academic training 
was provided to vocational education teachers 


14 


8 


Programs in which vocational education teacher 
did academic teaching in vocational education 
class 


48 


38 


Programs In which each course within that 
vocational program concentrated on academics 


22 


17 


Programs that gave academic credit for vocational 
education courses that had high academic content 


28 


9 



Many experts agree that most schools and teachers are unfamiliar with 
such nontraditional approaches to teaching; however, only about 
20 percent of schools reported that they made substantial effoits to help 
teachers understand and implement an integrated instructional approach 
in school year 1990-91. Over 50 percent of schools reported that they 
planned to take additional steps in 1991-92 or later school years to 
integrate academics vnth vocational education. All of the districts we 
visited were in the early stages of this process. Dade County, Florida, for 
example, had scheduled a multiyear effort to start in 1992-93. The district 
expected t implement concepts developed by the Secretary of Labor's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (scans) in 10 to 12 schools 
initially, and then to add more each year until all schools in the district 
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have incorporated them/ Further, one of the high schools in the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, school district had participated in a recent research project 
with the University of Minnesota on integrating vocational and academic 
instruction. The district planned to apply the strategies learned from the 
research effort to the district's other higli schools. 



limited Use of 
Competency-Based 
Curricula and Certificates 
of Competency 



Two related program characteristics increasingly recognized as likely to 
have positive impacts on vocational education program quality are the use 
of competency-based curricula and certificates of competency. Many 
experts believe that competency-based curricula are important to ensure 
that students are learning the skills needed to perform in the workplace. 
Although many schools reported using competency-based curricula, 
survey responses portrayed a striking contrast in the extent to which 
schools used them. About 30 percent of the schools had no 
competency-based curricula for any of their vocational education 
programs in school year 1990-91, while half the schools reported that they 
had such curricula for all of their programs. However, we were unable to 
determine from our surveys the quality of the curricula reported to be 
competency-based. Also, as discussed in the following section, the schools 
often developed the competencies without input from business. 

Experts also consider certificates of competency important because they 
communicate potential employees' qualifications more clearly to 
employers and thus increase employer confidence in hiring workers. 
However, schools did not use certificates extensively in school year 
1990-91. Only about 25 percent of schools reported granting competency 
certificates for any of their vocational prograiTus. We estimated that, 
nationwide, schools issued certificates of competency for about 20 percent 
of the 94,000 vocational education programs. 



Many School-Business 
Links Existed, but Could 
Be Expanded 



The great m^yority of schools — more than 95 percent — reported that 
businesses and other community organizations provided assistance to 
their vocational education programs in one or more ways. Such linkages 
took a variety of fonns; for example, some businesses provided 



The SCANS task force was directed to advise the Secretary of Labor on the level of skills required to 
enter employment. Among other things, SCANS concluded tl\at workplace knowledge is made up of 
two key parts: skills competencies (such as interpersonal skills and the ability to collect and process 
information) and a skills foundation (including basic reading. matliomaLics. and thinking skills). Tlie 
SCANS competencies can be integrated into the core curriculum. For example, a mathematics class 
could t'esign and cany out a suA'ey, analyze the data in a spreadsheet program, and develop a table 
and graphic display to conmiunicate the results. 
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employment opportunities for teachers for professional development or 
helped schools develop competency standards, (See table 11,2,) 



Table 11.2: Estimates of Extent of 
Linkages Between Schools and 
Businesses and Other Organizations 

(School Year 1990-91) 



i^oninuuiion oy organ izaiion^sj 


Percentage of 
schools involved 


Percentage of 

VOwailOnCII 

education 
programs 
affected 


Teachers spent time working in local industry for 
professional development 


30 


16 


Industry people taught in the school 


27 


23 


Helped to develop/modify curriculum 


48 


50 


Consulted about skills needed by students in 
workplace 


67 


78 


Donated money to a vocational education program 


27 


13 


Donated material, supplies, or equipment to a 
vocational education program 


52 


26 


Made facilities available to students (other than 
through co-ops) 


35 


18 


Provided positions for work-study, co-ops, or 
apprenticeships 


59 


35 


Evaluated students for competency attainment 


33 


23 


Helped develop competency standards 


34 


31 


Provided mentor programs or job shadowing 


29 


15 



There are indications, however, that more can be done to expand such 
linkages. For example, experts believe specific industries, either on a local 
or national level, should be involved in developing competency standards 
to ensure that the skills schools teach are the skills employers need. 
Although nearly 70 percent of schools reported that they consulted with 
businesses about the skills their students would need in the workplace, 
only about one-third of schools reported that businesses were involved in 
developing competency standards. 

Our site visits also illustrated the wide variation, and the potential for 
expansion, in the extent to which business and schools cooperate. For 
example, several local businesses supported some programs in one school 
district's area vocational-technical school by providing speakers and 
information about employment, and judging student technical 
competitions. In contrast, another district and the local dental association 
established a more extensive relationship for one of tlie district's 
vocational education programs. The association operated dental clinics in 
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two schools. The dentists donated the clinics' equipment and supplies and 
provided instruction to the students enrolled in the various dental 
occupational specialties,^ The arrangement also served as a direct conduit 
for program graduates to get jobs. 



Vocational Schools Were 
More Likely to Have 
Quality Characteristics 



Generally, vocational-technical schools were more likely than 
comprehensive schools to have the "quality" characteristics we studied 
For example, although only an estimated 19 percent of comprehensive 
schools nationwide reported that they granted certificates of competency 
to their vocational education students in school year 1990-91, 55 percent of 
the vocational schools did so. (See fig. 11.3.) However, as previously noted, 
only about 17 percent of vocational students received their technical 
instruction in schools that specialized in vocational-technical education, 
so the schools* impact on vocational education quality nationvidde was 
limited. 



^hc dentists also donated their time to provide free dental service to low-income residents in the 
areas served by the clinics. 
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Figure tt.3: Estimates of Selected 
Quality Characteristics In Vocational 
and Comprehensive Schools (School 
Year 1990-91) 



Parcentagt of schoot* 

80 




Quality characttrittic 



J Vocational schools 




Comprehensive schools 



Limited Placement Data Another key indicator of program quality is placement for program 

Were JVvailable graduates, that is, whether they go on to postsecondaiy schooling, enter 

the workforce or military service, and so on. The law requires states to 
assess program quality and includes placements as a suggested criterion. 
We estimated that only about 50 percent of schools had placement data; 
thus, we could not generalize beyond the specific schools that reported.^ 
Those schools reported that vocational education graduates went to 4-year 
colleges less frequently than nonvocational students and more frequently 
went directly into jobs; however, the rates at which the two groups 
entered military service or were unemployed generally were similar. Table 
IL3 shows placement information for survey respondents. 



^Approximately 80 percent of the schools with placement data reported them for the graduating 
clas&ss of 1990 or 1991. The remaining 20 percent of the schools reported data for previous yeazs. 
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Table H.3: Placement Data for Reporting Schools 

Numbers in percent 



Comprehensive schools, all Comprehensive schools, 

graduates vocational graduates Vocational schools 



Seniors' postgraduatlon status 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


4-year college 


38 


46 


37 


27 


28 


23 


20 


12 


15 


Community college or 
postsecondary technical training 


25 


25 


26 


25 


28 


28 


17 


19 


15 


Work 


16 


15 


21 


27 


24 


31 


34 


49 


48 


Military 


5 


4 


5 


6 


5 


6 


6 


4 


5 


Unemployed 


5 


2 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


8 


9 


Unknown 


11 


7 


7 


10 


11 


7 


19 


8 


8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Note: The number of schools reporting in each cell ranged from 29 to 200; the overall maximum 
number of schools reporting was 661. Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



School Districts Reported Most school districts reported making at least some changes in their 
Making Changes programs and services between school years 1990-91 and 1991-92. They 

^ often reported that the changes were due at least partially to the changes 

in the Perkins Act. Most frequently, they told us they improved curriculum 
(63 percent) or upgraded their teachers' skills (54 percent). (See table IL4.) 
For example, the Los Angeles, California, school district conducted staff 
training for integrating academic and vocational instruction and began to 
refine career areas in the high schools to improve organized sequences of 
courses. 
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Table H.4: Reported Changes In Vocational Education Programs (From School Year 1990-91 to 1991-9 2) 
Numbers In percent 

"Yes" answers: Why change occurred* 



Change In Change in 

Perkins funding Perkins Ac^ 
Did change occur? formula legislation Other reason 



Type of change 


No 


Yes 








Added program(s) 


70 


30 


85 


88 


98 


Dropped programs 


81 


19 


94 


82 


94 


Expanded existing program(s) 


58 


42 


80 


80 


87 


Transferred program(s) among schools in this 
district 


95 


5 


b 


b 


b 


Took on programs from other districts 


98 


2 


b 


b 


b 


Transferred program(s) to other district(s) 


95 


5 


b 


b 


b 


Cut back existing program(s) 


80 


20 


93 


85 


86 


Kept program(s) but funded with state/loca! funds 


65 


35 


83 


72 


74 


Upgraded skills of teachers 


46 


54 


78 


82 


87 


Improved curriculum 


37 


63 


77 


80 


92 



^For many districts, more than one factor contributed to reported changes; thus, responses 
exceed 100 percent. 



'^Data not reported for these categories because we received an insufficient number of "yes" 
responses to allow generalization. 



Funds Not 
Concentrated Into 
Fewer Schools, but 
Participation in 
Consortia Increased 



We estimate that the number of schools receiving Perkins funds did not 
significantly change after the amendments took effect. In contrast, 
concentration in the form of consortia increased substantially at the 
district level 



Little Change in Extent of 
Concentration at School 
Level 



Nationwide, neither the number of districts that concentrated Perkins 
funds nor the number of schools funded changed substantially.^^ (See table 
II.5.) For example, we estimated tliat 44 percent of larger districts — ^those 
with six or more secondary schools — concentrated their Perkins funds in 



'°In part, this is because over 80 percent of school districts nationwide had only one secondary school; 
thus, those districts had no opportunity to consolidate Perkins funding to fewer schools. It is possible 
these and other districts could concentrate on a limited number of vocational education program areas 
within schools. However, it was beyond the scope of our survey to determine whether or the extent to 
which this occurred. 
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school year 1990-91 to some extent— that is, at least one school in the 
district did not receive Perkins funds. Little changed in the year after the 
amendments. Fifty-five percent of the larger districts concentrated their 
Perkins funds to some extent. The number of schools the districts funded 
decreased by 11 percent, from 81 to 72 percent of their schools. 



Table II.5: Estimated Concentration of 
Perkins Funding (Comparison of School 
Year 1991-9210 1990-91) 



District size (number 
of secondary schools) 


Numt>er of 
districts (of a 


Percentage of 

districts 
concentrating 
Perkins funds 




Number of schools 
receiving Perkins 
funds 


given size) 


1930-91 1991-92 


1990-91 


1991-92 


2-5 


1.338 


46 


51 


3.215 


2.990 


6-10 


248 


42 


52 


1,506 


1,308 


11-15 


113 


42 


52 


1.090 


1.067 


16-20 


24 


63 


71 


322 


288 


More than 2n 


36 


47 


72 


1.064 


898 


All districts 


1,759 


45 


52 


7,197 


6,551 



There were substantial differences in districts' responses to the 
amendments' concentration requirement, however. For example, a large 
urban district we visited— Los Angeles, California, Unified School 
District— funded 17 of its 49 secondary schools in 1991-92 compared to all 
49 in 1990-91. District officials told us they restricted the number of 
schools funded to ensure that improvement efforts would be of sufficient 
size and scope to be effective. They planned to use the Perkins Act 
amendments as the impetus to restructure vocational education 
districtwide, starting with the 17 schools receiving Perkins funding. 

In contrast, about 40 percent of the larger districts provided Perkins funds 
to all their schools in both the year before and the year after the 
amendments. For example, a district in our sample provided Perkins funds 
to all 34 of its secondary schools in both years. Our sample included 
several of the district's schools, and the proportion of targeted students 
reported ranged from 5 to 70 percent. We contacted the district to 
determine why the number of schools receiving Perkins funds remained 
unchanged. District officials told us they concentrated funds within 
schools, providing the funds to the program areas in each school that had 
the highest concentrations of targeted students. However, they were 
unable to provide supporting documentation, such as enrollments in 
vocational education program areas for individual schools. 
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About 13 percent of the larger districts increased the number of schools 
that received funds. Our survey did not detemiine the reasons for this. 
However, one district we visited — Dade County, Florida — funded fewer 
secondary schools in the year after the amendments but provided funds to 
several of its middle schools for student assessment, teacher training, 
curriculum development, and exploratory courses. 



Increased Participation in The $15,000 minimum funds allocation requirement seemed to have had an 
Consortia impact at the district level. In the 1990-91 school year (before the 

amendments), about one-third of the school districts nationwide reported 
participating in consortia to provide vocational education. With the 
amendments in place, participation in consortia almost doubled (to 61 
percent) in 1991-92. 

For example, one district we visited — Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
Technical Schools — formed a consortium in the 1991-92 school year with 
10 of the 15 districts that send students to its shared-time 
vocational-technical schools. The participants pooled $370,000 in Perkins 
funds. An official from a sending district whose allocation would have 
been less than the $15,000 funding threshold believed his district has 
benefited from the consortium because the district now has programs and 
activities that were unavailable previously. These include access to a 
career program that is linked with the local community college and the 
establishment of a career center at the district high school that helps 
students assess their strengths and weaknesses and choose appropriate 
career areas. 



little Change in 
Targeted Group 
Participation in 
Vocational Education 



The House and Senate committees writing the amendments recognized 
that changing the Perkins Act to remove the emphasis on specific 
set-asides for targeted groups was controversial, and there was 
congressional concern that targeted groups should have better access to 
high-quality vocational education. Because data are currently available for 
only 1 year following the amendments' passage, it is too early to tell what 
effect they have had. However, students in targeted groups participated in 
vocational education at rates equal to or higher than nontargeted students 
in both years for which we collected data. Availability of various support 
services is also important to targeted group success in vocational 
education; most schools and districts reported offering a variety of 
support services to students in targeted groups. 
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Participation in Vocational 
Programs 



An estimated 58 percent of students who had disabilities and 65 percent of 
those who were disadvantaged participated in vocational education in 
school year 1990-91, compared to 46 percent of nontargeted students. 
Participation rates in vocational education for these two groups remained 
relatively higher than for nontargeted students in 1991-92. Students with 
limited English proficiency participated in vocational education at about 
the same rate as nontargeted students in both years. Overall enrollment in 
vocational education by both targeted and nontargeted students did not 
change significantly between the 2 years. 



Availability of Support in school year 1990-91, schools reported offering a wide variety' of services 

Services * students in vocational education. Most schools offered general 

services, such as counseling/guidance (about 90 percent) and 
evaluation/assessment (about 75 percent), while relatively few schools 
waived tuition or fees (about 15 percent) or offered day care for the 
cluldren of students (about 7 percent). But where schools offered these 
services, they were available to students in targeted groups about as often 
as to other students. 

In addition, schools provided other services, which could be considered 
more specialized, to students in targeted groups. For example, about 
50 percent of schools that reported having vocational education students 
with limited proficiency in English told us they offered teachers* aides for 
such students, compared to about 25 percent of schools that offered this 
service to nontargeted students. (See fig. II.4.) 
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Figure 11.4: Estimated Percentage of 
Schools Providing Selected Services 
to Vocational Education Students 

(School Year 1990-91) 
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Students with disabilities 



^^^^ Disadvantaged students 

Students with limited English proficiency 

Note: Estimates in each case are for the schools reporting that students from each group 
participated in vocational education. 



Our survey did not determine the extent to which schools met the need for 
any specific special service. However, officials at the schools we visited 
told us that they provided services if needed. For example, one district 
said that it did not offer readers for the blind because the school had no 
blind students but that it could readily provide such service through the 
county special services unit if needed. 

About half of the school districts reported that they added or expanded 
services for students in targeted groups between school years 1990-91 and 
1991-92, and they attributed the increases at least partially to the Perkins 
Act amendments. (See table II.6.) For example, Dade County, Florida, used 
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or planned to use Perkins funds to assist students with disabilities in two 
ways: the district increased the number of specialists who help disabled 
students make the transition from school to work, ?nd it planned to start a 
program to conduct vocational assessments of disabled students in 7th 
grade to help them with their career preparation. 




Table IL6: Reported Changes in Vocationai Education Services for Targeted Students (From School Year 199091 to 1991-92) 



Numbers in percent 









"Yes" answers: Why change occurred* 






Did change occur? 


Change in 
Perlcins funding 
formula 


Change in 
Perl(ins Act 
legislation 


Other reason 




Type of change 


No 


Yes 










Added service(s) for special populations 


54 


46 


88 




92 


68 


Dropped servlce(s) for special populations 


90 


10 


98 




88 


73 


Expanded service(s) for special populations 


48 


52 


93 




93 


69 


Transferred service(s) for special populations 
among schools in this district 


94 


6 


b 




b 




Took on service(s) for special populations 
transferred from other district(s) 


96 


4 


b 




b 




Transferred service(S; -or special populations to 
other d{strict(s) 


96 


4 


b 




b 




Cut back service(s) for special populations 


91 


9 


91 




97 


60 



^For many districts, more than one factor contributed to changes; thus, response percentages 
exceed 100. 



'^Data not reported for these categories because we received an insufficient number of "yes** 
responses to allow generalization. 



Involvement by Parents 
and Others in Disabled 
Students' Education 
Programs 



We caniiot comment on a national basis regarding the involvement of 
educators and the parents of students with disabilities in developing and 
implementing Individualized Education Programs for such students, 
because we could not obtain such information using questionnaires. 
However, at the limited number of districts and schools we visited, 
records indicated that appropriate school officials, such as vocational and 
special education teachers and counselors, participated in developing the 
students' programs. In the view of school officials, however, parental 
involvement varied greatly. Some parents, they said, played an active role 
in the selection of their children's vocational education courses and 
programs; other parents reportedly had little involvement. 
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Progress Needed in 
Assessing Programs 



By amending the act to require states and school districts to continuously 
assess the performance of vocational education programs, the Congress 
sent a clear message that it placed importance on accountability and 
outcomes.^^ But the ability to evaluate programs for improvement is 
heavily dependent on the availability of data, and progress is needed in 
developing such information at all levels. In school year 1990-91, the 
information on vocational education students and programs that was 
available for accountability and improvement was frequently incomplete, 
including data for the targeted populations. 



Department of Education's Although the Department of Education has taken steps to improve 
Data Collection Improved, vocational education data collection since the Perldns amendments, gaps 
but Gaps Remain remain in the data available for policymakers and administrators. To 

fulfill its mandate, the Department is extracting data from existing general 
purpose education databases and other available studies. Tlie act specifies 
that the Department should take this approach to the extent practicable, 
rather than developing a data system unique to vocational education. The 
Department reported taking several steps to improve the data available. 
For example, the National Center for Education Statistics (noes) has 
recently published vocational education data in summary form that was 
unavailable previously, and it is plarming to pro\1de more survey coverage 
of students with limited English proficiency. 

But tliere are gaps in the data The Department's Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education and noes, in response to the Perkins Act mandate to 
establish the data system, contracted with the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education to conduct a study of national data 
needs for vocational education. The study's purpose was to advise the 
Department on the design of systems for collecting and reporting 
information on vocational education. The study, not yet issued at the time 
of our review, acknowledged that m^or parts of a national data system are 
already in place and that coordination of federal data collection efforts has 
improved. However, it also pointed out that several significant problems 
remain. In the Research Center's view, these include the following: 

• M^or information gaps and shortcomings in existing data collection exist 
For example, there is inadequate information available for some of the 
targeted populations and virtually no information on state and local 
expenditures for vocational education or on facilities. Further, because the 



''In our report, VocaUonal Education: Opportunity to Prepare for the Future (GA0/HRD-8&-55, May 10, 
1989), we reported Uiat the Council of Chief State School Officers and most state vocational education 
directors also agreed on the need for national vocational education data 
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timing of existing surveys does not always coincide with the cycle for 
reauthorizing federal vocational law, information that could be important 
in evaluating tiie impact of tiie Perkins Act probably will not be available. 
• Data requirements for accountability purposes are somewhat undefined. 
For example, tiie desirability of collecting and reporting data for individual 
states is considered a mgjor issue; however, the sample sizes of most 
national surveys are not large enough to provide state-specific data. 

The Research Center's report should provide the Department vnth a better 
understanding of its data needs and help it set priorities for data 
collection. 

NCES is providing some of the needed data from transcript studies of 
graduating high school students, nces has pointed out that transcript 
studies are much more accurate indicators than state or district reports in 
determining tiie extent and sequence of students' vocational education 
course-taking. But there are potential difficulties to this approach. For 
example, neither of the two most recent transcript studies (conducted in 
1987 and 1990) identified economically disadvantaged students, a mgjor 
group targeted by tiie Perkins Act Moreover, data collection and analysis 
for the 1990 transcript study— which included students with 
disabilities— were delayed for about 18 months because of competing 
priorities and limited resources. 

In another attempt to obtain data for program management, the 
Department's Office of Vocational and Adult Education is planning to 
extract data from armual "performance reports'' submitted by the states. 
However, this effort is still in its early stages, and it is uncertain to what 
extent it will tie m witii other efforts the Department may undertake when 
the Research Center's study is issued. 



Progress Needed in State 
and Local Data Collection 
Efforts 



A survey of the states conducted by tiie National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education for the Department of Education in mid4991 
showed that a minority of states had information on the outcome 
measures needed to fulfill the Perkins mandate for evaluating secondary 
school vocational education programs using performance standards and 
measures. The survey's authors concluded that about half of the states 
were not collecting or assessing such information and were starting from 



'^NCES has undertaken another transcript study of 1D92 graduates that will describe students' 
vocaUonal educaUon couree-taking patterns. The samples of students with disabiliUcs and with limits 
English proficiency were increased in this study; it will also idenUfy economically disadvantaged 
students. NCES expects to have data from this study available in August 1993. 
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scratch in developing performance standards and measures. For example, 
only 36 percent of the states that reported using performance measures 
and standards in the past had information on occupational competencies, 
and only 24 percent had information on academic achievement 

Tw^enty-one states also reported to the Research Center that they had used 
graduates' placements as an outcome measure in tlie past, and 42 planned 
to use such information to satisfy the Perkins amendments' evaluation 
mandate. Many consider placement information a critical outcome 
measure because it indicates how well prepared students are for work or 
additional education. For example, about two-thirds of the districts in our 
survey reported that they used placement information as an indicator of 
vocational education program quality in school year 1990-91. However, 
there is little assurance that such data were sufficiently complete to serve 
as a reliable measure for assessing program quality. This is because about 
35 percent of the schools reported that they did not track placement 
mformation for their graduates. Further, about 25 percent of schools that 
reported placement information relied solely on students' plans beiore 
graduation— in our view, a method that is less likely to provide reliable 
information than obtainiiig students' actual post-graduation placement 
status. 



The difficulty we experienced in obtaining placement data indicates that 
there is a need for states and districts to improve data coUection if they 
plan to use such data for assessments.^'* 



The 1990 amendments emphasize the need to provide quality vocational 
education programs for students who are members of groups targeted by 
the act. Despite the fact that the Perkins Act and Department of Education 
regulations have had long-standing requirements for school districts to 
report on the number of students in targeted groups, about 12 percent of 
schools were unable to provide us information on enrollments for one or 
more of such student groups participating in vocational education. 
Further, placement information is a key indicator of program quality for 



'^Additionally, even when schools followed up on students after graduation, they may have been 
unable to obtain complete data. For example, the NaUonal Center for Research in Vocational 
Education visited several states as part of its study of vocational education data needs. In those states, 
response rates to inquiries about student outcomes ranged from about 25 to 1 00 percent 

"In commenUng on our report, the Department noted the difficulty and expense of collecUng 
placement data at the local level, and it iiifonned us of steps the DepartJiient is taking to obtain better 
data from the states. While they are important, the Department's acUons relate to naUonal-level data 
and will not help local districts and schools obtain placement data. If states establish placement as a 
key measure by which districts are to assess program performance, lack of local data could be a 
significant problem. 
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them as well as nontargeted students. However, about 35 percent of the 
schools that provided placement data were unable to provide such 
information for either nontargeted students or one or more of the targeted 
groups. 
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The following tables provide statistical information on vocational 
education funding, allocations of Perkins Act funds, and student 
enrollments for the six school districts we visited. 



Table IIL1: Estimated Vocational 
Education Funding In Districts GAO 
Visited (School Years 1990-91 and 
1991-92) 





Perkins 


Other 


State and 




District 


Act 


federal 


local 


Total 


School year 1990-91 


Los Angeles, CA 


$3,499,000 


$4,000,000 


$22,486,000 


$29,985,000 


Dade County, FL 


1,718,000 


1,151,000 


130,090,000 


132,959,000 


St. Paul, MN 


77,000 


a 


a 


• 


Ft. Osage, MO 


55,000 


0 


945,000 


1,000,000 


Burlington County, NJ 


147,000 


219,000 


13,431,000 


13,797,000 


Delaware County, PA 


139,000 


0 


3,451,000 


3,590,000 


School year 1991-92 


Los Angeles, CA 


5,106.000 


4.900.000 


20.014,000 


30,020,000 


Dade County, FL 


3.642,000 


1,261,000 


56,758.000 


61,661,000 


St. Paul, MN 


92.000 


a 


a 


a 


Ft. Osage, MO 


75.000 


0 


925,000 


1,000,000 


Burlington County, NJ 


194,000 


240,000 


15,956,000 


16,389,000 


Delaware County, PA 


49,000 


0 


3,637,000 


3,686,000 



^Data unavailable. 



Table 111.2: Allocation of Perkins Act 
Funds in Districts GAO Visited (School 
Years 1990-91 and 1991-92) 





Number of schools funded 


District 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Los Angeles, CA 


49 


17 


Dade County. FL 


20 


16^ 


St. Paul, MN 


8^ 


8^ 


Ft. Osage, MO 


2 


2 


Burlington County. NJ 


2 


1 


Delaware County, PA 


2 


0^ 



^Plus 20 middle schools. 
'^Plus 8 junior high schools. 

<=The vocational district Is part of a consortium and used all of its 1991-92 Perkins funds for 
consortium activities. 
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School and district 


Students with 
disabilities 


Disadvantaged 
students 


Students with ' 
limited English 
proficiency 


Students not 
in special 
populations 


Garfield Senior High School, Los Angeles 


94 


3.100 


437 


0 


American Senior High School, Dade County 


122 


190 


247 


2.770 


Southridge Senior High School, Dade County 


182 


247 


8 


2,471 


Central Secondary School, St. Paul 


78 


390 


56 


730 


Area Vocational-Technical School, Ft. Osage 


46 


143 


0 


270 


Westampton Campus, Burlington County 


116 


166 


0 


215 


Folcroft Campus, Delaware County 


63 


36 


0 


550 




School and district 


Students with 
disabilities 


Disadvantaged 
students 


Students with 
limited English 
proficiency 


Students not 
in special 
populations 


Garfield Senior High School, Los Angeles 


14 


1,260 


185 


0 


American Senior High School, Dade County 


55« 




33^ 


555^ 


Southridge Senior High School, Dade County 


64 


247 


8 


1.606 


Central Secondary School, St. Paul 


35 


b 


2 


b 


Area Vocational-Technical School, Ft. Osage 


46^ 


143^ 


0 


270^ 


Westampton Campus, Burlington County 


116*^ 


166^ 


0 


215^ 


Folcroft Campus. Delaware County 


63*^ 


36^ 


0 


550^ 


aMinimum estimate: school did not have complete data for vocational students. 



•^Information not available. 

<^Shared-time vocational school; all students are vocational students. 
<^Full-time vocational school; all students are vocational students. 
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Excerpt from the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act Amendments 
of 1990 (Public Law 101-392) 

REQUIREMENT FOR GAO STUDY 

Sec. 423 (3)(A) The General Accounting Office shall conduct a i-year study, 
using representative samples, of the effects of the amendments made by title II 
of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Amendments of 1 990 on tlie access to and participation in vocational education 
of disadvantaged students, students with liandicaps. students of limited English 
proficiency, and to the extent practicable, foster children, 
(B) The study shall include consideration of issues such as- 

(i) the proportion of students described in paragraph (I) who are 
enrolled in vocational education programs during the first 3 program 
years to which the amendments apply compared to the program year 
preceding such years; 

(ii) the number of such students who enroll in vocational education 
during the period of study; 

(Hi) the number of such students who participate in vocational 
education programs that lead to an occupational skill or job placement; 

(iv) the extent to which academics are incorporated with vocational 
education courses; 

(v) the manner in which vocational education programs have addressed 
special needs of such students for supportive services, material, and 
equipment; 

(vi) the comparability of vocational education services provided such 
students with vocational education services provided to students who 
are not members of special popidations; and 

(vii) in the case of students with handicaps- 

(I) the types and severity of handicaps of such students who 
enroll in vocational education programs: 

(II) the extent to which such students participate in the same 
vocational education programs as students who do not have 
handicaps: 

(III) the number of such students with individualized education 
programs 1 1 EPS J developed under section 6I4(a)(5} of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act who have lEPSthat include 
vocational education programs; 

(IV) the extent to which special personnel such as special 
education personnel or vocational rehabilitation personnel 
assist in the selection and provision of vocational education 
programs with respect to such students: 

(V) the extent to which such students and their parents are 
involved in selecting vocational education courses and 
programs: 

(VI) the number of such students who have returned to 
secondary vocational education programs after dropping out 
of nrformallv exiting the local education system; and 

(VII) the ages of such students. 
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U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Survey of School District Vocational Education Programs 



INTRODUCTION 

Wilh the enacnncni of the Carl p. Perkins 
Vocauonal and Applied Technology Education Act 
Amendnienis of 1990 (PL 101-392). ihe Congress 
mandated that the U. S. General Accounting Office 
conduct a study of vocational education and the 
Perkins Act (see facing page). As pan of this 
studv. we are surveying schools and school dLstricLs 
to gather information about vocational education 
participation and funding. 

The purpose of this quesuonnaire is to ascertain 
your district's experiences wilh vocational education 
and the participation of special populauons for the 
1990-1991 and 1991-1992 school years. We will 
conduct a similar survey of school districts in 1994. 

INSTRUCTIONS 



term special populations includes Uie disabled 
(handicapped), disadvantaged, and those with 
limited English proficiency. 

We arc excluding from this questionnaire personal 
growth or exploratory courses ihai are not pan of a 
sequence leading to an occupational skill. A 
glossary of other importxmt terms appears at the end 
of this questionnaire (page 10). 

We realize that your time is very limited, and that 
in order to answer ail of ihe questions you may 
need to consult wilh oiher people. Please designate 
one person to have overall responsibility for 
completing ihis questionnaire, and provide ihe 
following informauon so we am call that person to 
clarify information if necessary. 



Name:_ 



TiUe:_ 



Phone No._ 



This quesuonnaire focuses on vocauonal education 
funding and programs at the school district level. 
Your school district lias also been sent one or more 
questionnaires for individual schooKs) in our 
nationwide sample. We ask that vou forward the 
school questionnaires to the schools that are listed 
on the labels on each of the school questionnaires 
Your disuict may find it more convenient to answer 
some of the questi )ns in the second quesuonnaire 
about the individual schooKs), such as iliose on 
vocauonal education funding, rather than have the 
scho<Ms answer. 

Because there arc many schools, and many different 
types of programs and courses offered under ilie 
general title of "vocational education" we arc using 
the definition wntten into the 1990 Perkins Act 
amendments. Wg are defining vocauonal ediicauon 
as 'organized educational programs offering a 
sequence (if courses which are directly related to ilie 
preparation of individuals in paid or unpaid 
employment " The 

Sote: The adjusted sample size for this survey was 1,497 
questionnaire. \ot all responded to every item, however 
of school di'tricls that responded to that item. 

Percentages noted here for each item are national estimates. Unless othem ise indicated, numbers of students. 
schoolK^ etc. presented are estimates oj the total number across all school dL\tricts in the U.S. 



If you liave any questions about this survey, or 
GAO's overall study, please call Tom Hubbs or 
Brenda Lindsey-Johnson of our Philadelphia 
Regional Office, at 215-574-4000. 

Please return this quesuonnaire in ilie accompanying 
postage paid envelope willun 20 working days of 
receipt to: 

Tom Hubbs 

U.S. General Accounung Office 
Suite 760 

841 Chestnut Su-cct 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

We appreciate your help in compleung this 
questionnaire 

school districts. IM9 of these districts returned the 
The "n" shown for each item denotes the number 
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1. In lotai. how many (1) secondary schools 
containing ai least grade 10, (2) secondary 
level schools for ungraded students, and (3) 
secondary level schools for "at nsk" students 
were in your school disinct in the 1990-1991 
school year? (ENTCR NUMBER) (n=l,184) 

17,222 s chools 



Did your school disinct (A) receive a Perkins Act funding nouce and (B) use (or plan to use in the 1991- 
1992 school year) Perkins Act tundmg for vocational educauon for [he followins school vears^ (ClfFCK 
YES OR NO IN EACH COLUMN FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR) ^ ' 



School Year 


Receive Funding 
Notice? 
(A) 


Use Funding? 
(B) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1. 1990-1990 


82<7c 


189c 


(n=I.I61) 
729c 


2S9c 


2. 1991-1992 


(n:zlJ80) 
81 9c 


199c 


(n=IJ52) 
749c 


269c 



How many schools in your disinct received 
(or expect to receive in 199M992) funds 
allocated by ihe Perkins Act (Perkins funds) 
dunng each of the following school vears ? 
(ENTER NUMBER; IF NONE, ENTER 'O*) 
(n=lJ89) 



1. 1990-1991 13,228 schwls 

2. 199M9<)2 12,820 schools 

In the table below, for each year li5.tcd. please provide >our best estimate nf ( A». the total fundtiis. from 
all sources, your district received lo cover cosis such as personnel, benefits, capital faciliues. equipment, 
supplies, and other matenais for xtKationril education nnd the amount that was provided bv (B) Perkins 
Act funding. (Ci other federal funds. ( such as JTPA). (D) slate, or (E> ItKal covemments' (ENTl-R 
AMOLTvTS; IF NONE ENTER *0*) 





Total Yearly 
Funding for 
Vocauonal 
Educauon in Your 
Disinct 


Perkins Act 
Funding for Your 
Disinct 


Other I-ederal 
I'unding for 
Your Disinct 
for Yocauonal 
Education 


Amount of State 
1-undmg for Your 
Disinct 
for Vocauonal 
Education 


Amount of Local 
Funding for Your 
Dlsuici 
for Vixrauonal 
Education 


Yc;tr 


(A) 


(U) 


(C) 


iDi 


(Ft 


1 1990-1991 


S 


S 


S 


S 


S 


2 109M992 


$ 


s 


S 


s 


$ 



Xote Responses to question 4 are not presented because^ for one or more catefiories, many districts H>t 
imahle so provide an estimate of the funding they received. 
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Summaiy of Respoiz«es to 6A0'« Survey of 
School DUtrict Vocationia Education 
Programs 



How many of the secondary level schools in 
your school district provided vocational 
education programs (that is, sequence of 
courses) in the 1990-1991 school year? 
(ENTER NUMBER) (n=l,198) 

14,730 schools 



Did any secondary school students from your 
school district panicipatc in vocational 
education programs (that is, a sequence of 
courses) at other school districts in the 1990- 
1991 school year? (CHECK ONE) 
(n=l,176) 

\.379c Yes— ->(GC TO QUESTION 8) 
2. 63% No 



Did you answer '0' to question 5? (CHECK 
ONE) (n=768) 

1. 18% Yes— -> (STOP! PLEASE 

RETURN THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE) 

2. 82% No— ~> (GO TO QUESTION 8) 



8. Consider the requirement in the 1990 

amendments to the Perkins Act that fedcrai 
funds be used to improve vocational 
'iducation programs, with the full 
panicipaiion of members of special 
populations, at a limited number of sites or 
for a limited number of program areas. 

With regard to this requirement, what 
ailocauon method(s) did your district choose 
for the 1991-1992 school year? (CHECK 
ALL THAT APPLY) (n=I,088) 

37% Chose schooKs) that serv ed a 

concentration of special populations in 
vocational education. 

22% Chose schooKs) where the vocational 
education programs were most m 
need of improvement. 

29% Chose program(s) throughout the 
district that were most m need of 
improvement 

15% Chose schooKs) with new program(s) 
that was/were needed to meet 
demands in the local area. 

27% Chose to allocate some or all funds to 
an area vocational school or 
community college. 

27% Other. Please describe 
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Appendix IV 

Sunuiuuy of Responses to GAO's Survey of 
School District Vocationid Education 
Programs 



I-br ihc (A) I990-199I and (B> 199M992 school years, which of Ihe following did your disirici do (or 
plan 10 do), with regard u> 115 Perkins allocauon? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY FOR EACH SCHOOI 
YEAR) (n =r 1,109) 



Action Taken 


1990-1991 School 
Year 
(A) 


I99I-I992 School 
Year 
(B) 


1 Nt> funding for ihis year 






2. Declined funding 


4 


3 


?> l.'sed M»me or :dl of llic funds 


66 


56 


4. l^arucipaicd in a consortium or oiiicr formal 
arr:msemem wiiii other school disinct(s) to 
prt)vide v<Kational education 


25 


48 


5. Turned over some or all of llie money to 
area v(K'atJon;d education schC/Ol or 
ctmimuniiy college 


12 


22 


6 Applied for and/or received a waiver from 
$15,000 threshold 


1 


2 


7 Other (PLEASE SPECII'Y> 


2 


3 







10. Did your schiKil district panicipaic in a 

const)rtium or otlier formal arrangement for 
v(x:ational education in either the 1990-1991 
or 1991-1992 schfK^l years? {CHECK ALL 
THAT APPLY.) (n-IJll) 

35^c Yes. Uie 1990-1991 school ye;ir 

6irc Yev liic 1991-1992 scho<^l year 

37<rc No > kGO TC; OnuSTION 12> 

1 1 Please indicate tlie loLd number of distncLS 
involved m iliai conscmium or other fomial 
:irnuigemeni for each schot^l \Ciir. (ENm-R 
Nl'Mlil-RS) 

\. I'^i^KYWn this (hvtnct phis 7.7 mean other school di<;tneis 
: i*)oi i<Ki2 ihiv .hstnct plus 9 6 mean other school distneLv 
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Sumnuuy of Responses to 6A0*s Survey of 
School District VocAtionsl Education 
Programs 



12. For (A) ihe 1990-1991 school year, and (B) ihe 1991-1992 school year, please esiimaie the amount of 

your district's Perkins funding spent (or planned to be spent) for each of the following (if you belong to a 
consortium, estimate the share of your district's funds used for each of the following). (ENTER 
AMOUNTS; IF NONE, ENTER '0') 





Your Distria 


Uses of Your Distria's Perkins Funds 


1990-1991 
(A) 


1991-1992 
(B) 


1 . Hire additional staff 


S 


S 


2. Teacher salaries and benefits 


s 


s 


3. Teacher education/professional development 


s 


$ 


4. Curriculum development 


s 


$ 


5. Supplies/texts 


s 


s 


6. New equipment 


s 


s 


7. Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 


s 


s 








8. Total - - > 


$ 


s 



Note: Responses to question 12 are not presented because they were determined to be unreliable. 



13. For (A) the 1990-1991 school year, and (B) the 1991-1992 school year, please estimate the amount of 

your district's Perkins funding spent (or planned to be spent) for each of the following (if you belong to a 
consortium, estimate the share of your district's funds used for each of the following). (ENTER 
AMOUNTS; IF NONE ENTER '0') 





Your District 


Uses of Your Disirict's Perkins Funds 


1990-1991 
(A) 


1991-1992 
(B) 


1. Program(s) that existed in the pnor year 
(excluding support services for special 
populations) 


S 


S 


2. New program(s) (excluding support services for 
special populations) 


S 


s 


3. Support services for spcaal populations 


$ 


s 


4 OUier (PUiASE SPECIFY) 


s 


s 








5 Touil > 


s 


s 
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Appendix IV 

Sumnuury of Responses to GAO*s Survey of 
School District Vocational Education 
Programs 



Note: Responses to question 13 are not presented because they were determined to be unreliable. 



14. Pieasc indicaie if changes in your district's vocauonal education programs and services occurred between 
the 1990-1991 school year and ihe 1991-1992 school year, and whether these changes resulted from (A) 
changes in ihe Perkins Act funding formula, and/or (B), changes in the Perkjns Act law. or (C) if the 
changes resulted for some oiher reason? (CltECK AIX THAT APPLY) 



Type of Change from 1990-1991 to 199M992 
School Years 


Did Change Occur? 
No Yes —> 


Resulted 
From Change 
in Perkins 
Funding 
Formula 
(A) 


Resulted 

From 
Change in 
Perkins Act 
Legislation 
(B) 


Resulted 
For Other 
Reason 

(C) 


1. 


Added program(s) 


(n=l,038) 
709c 


30% 




889c 




98 9c 


2. 


Added ser\'ice(s) for special populations 


(n=^I,034) 
54 


46 


88 


92 


68 


3. 


Dropped programs 


(nzzl^006) 
81 


19 


94 


82 


94 


4. 


Dropped ser^'ice(s) for special populations 


(n-1,004) 
90 


10 


98 


88 


73 


5. 


Expanded existing programff^ 


(n^L0I9) 
58 


42 


80 


80 


87 


6. 


Expanded ser^icefs) for special 
populations 


(n^I,041) 
48 


52 


93 


93 


69 


7 


Transferred program(s) among schools in 
this distnci 


(n^l,000) 
95 


5 








8. Transferred ser\'icc<s) for special 

populations among sch{x>ls in this disinci 


(n=997) 
94 


6 








9. 


Took on programs transferred from other 
distncts 


(n=993) 
98 


2 








10 


Transferred program(s) to other distnct(s) 


(nzz998) 
95 


5 








n. 


Took on service(s) ("or special populations 
transferred fmni otlier disinct(s) 


(n=998) 
96 


4 








12. 


Transferred ser^iccCs) for special 
populauons lo other distncKs) 


(n-998) 
96 


4 








1? 


(^ut back existing prognini(s) 


(n^lj)04) 
80 


20 


93 


85 


86 



Sote a: Estimate is not prvwnted because this item applied to very few distncts. An estimate based on such a small subgroup 
is very imprecise. 
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Sumnuury of Responses to GAO's Survey of 
School District Vocational Education 
Programs 



14. (Continued) Please indicate if changes in your disiricrs vocaiional education programs and services occurred between the 
1990-1991 school year and ihe 1991-1992 school year, and whether these changes resulted from (A) changes 
in the Perkins Act funding formula, and/or (B), changes in the Perkins Act law, or (C) if the changes resulted 
for some other reason? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



Type of Change from 1990-1991 to 1991-1992 
School Years 


Did Change Occur? 
No Yes — > 


Resulted From 

Change in 
Perkins Funding 
Formula 
(A) 


Resulted From 
Change in 
Perkins Act 
Legislation 
(B) 


Resulted For 
Other 
Reason 

(C) 


14 Cut back serv'ice(s) for special populations 


(n=l,004) 
91% 


9% 


91% 


979c 


60% 


15. Kept program(s) but funded with 
state/local funds 


(n=981) 
65 


35 


83 


72 


74 


16. Upgraded skills of tciichers 


(n=l,027) 
46 


54 


78 


82 


87 


17. Improved curriculum 


(n=l,03S) 
37 


63 


77 


80 


92 


18. OUier (PLEASl- SPFriFY) 
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Appendix IV 

Sumnuiy of Responses to GAO*s Survey of 
School District Vocatioiua EdacAtion 
Programs 



Listed below are a number of iicms thai could be considered indicaiors of quality in vocauonal education programs. Please 
mdicaie wbcther or not your districi used eacb of these indicators in its local assessment of the quality of vocauonal 
educaUon in (A) the 1990-1991 school year, (B) prepanng your 199M992 local assessment of vocauonal educauon, and 
(C) whether or not it plans to use (or is considering using) each indicator in the lumrc. (CHECK AIX THAT APPLY FOR 
EACH INDICATOR) 





Possible Quahty Indicators 


Used in 90-91 Local 
Assessment 
(A) 


Use m 91-92 Local 
Assessment 
(B) 


Plan To Use 
in 
Future 
(C) 






Yes 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1. Number of students m vocational education programs 


(n=l,052) 
88% 


12% 


(n=l,043) 
92% 


8% 


(n=l,007) 
94% 


6% 


2. 


Number of "high technology" programs 


(n=990) 
55 


45 


(n=994) 
64 


36 


(n=963) 
78 


22 


3. 


Number of students panicipatmg in "high technology" 
programs 


(n^976) 
55 


45 


(n=979) 
64 


36 


(n=967) 
78 


22 


4. 


Use of occupational competency standards 


(n=987) 
56 


44 


65 


35 


(n=973) 
77 


23 


5. Use of ceftificaics of competency 


(n=^961) 
35 


65 


(ns952) 
38 


62 


(n=938) 
59 


41 


6. 


Graduauon rates 


(n-985) 
71 


29 


(nz:988) 
76 


24 


(n=966) 
80 


20 


7. 


Placement rates (additional educauon or u-ainmg, employment, 
mililaiy service) 


(n-1,012) 
66 


34 


(n=l,013) 
70 


30 


(n=990) 
79 


21 


8. Program completion rates 


(n=l,007) 
78 


22 


(n=l,013) 
83 


17 


(n=986) 
87 


13 


9. 


Qualifications of vocauonal teachers 


(n- 1,011) 
79 


21 


(n=l,008) 
81 


19 


(n=982) 
82 


18 


10. 


Career counseling/ assistance 


(n=l,019) 
79 


21 


(n=l,024) 
84 


16 


(n:=l,000) 
88 


12 


!1 


Linkage with post- secondary vocational education programs 


(n=l,00l) 
55 


45 


(n=l,011) 
67 


33 


(n=994) 
81 


19 


12 


Linkage with business or labor 


(n=l,003 
68 


32 


(n=l, 008)7 
7 


23 


(n=997) 
86 


14 


B Intcgrauon of academics with vocauonal curriculum 


(n=977) 
60 


40 


(11=1,009) 
77 


23 


(n=l,005) 
90 


10 


14. 


A coherent sequence of courses leading to an occupauonal 
skill 


(n-1,004) 
70 


30 


(n=l,014) 
80 


20 


(n= 1,005) 
88 


12 
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Summary of Besponses to GA0*8 Survey of 
School District Vocational Education 
Programs 



1 5. (Continued) Listed below are a nunibcr of ilcms Oial could be considered indicators of qualuy in vocaiioiial education 

programs. Please indicate whether or not yo ir distnct used each of tJicsc indicators in its kx;aj assessment of 
the quality of vocational education in (A) the 1990-1991 school year. (B) preparing your 1991-1992 load 
assessment of vocauonal education, and (C) whether or not it plans to use (or is considering using) each 
indicator m the future (CHHCK ALL -mAT APPLY FOR I-:aCH INDICATOR) 



Possible Quality Indicators 


Used in 90-91 Local 
Assessment 
(A) 


Use m 91-92 Local 
Assessment 
(B) 


Plan To Use 
in 
Future 
(C) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


15. Location of program (e.g. local high school, area vocational 
school, community college) 


(n=984) 
60 


40 


(n-980) 
64 


36 


(n^9S9) 
69 


31 


16. Use of modem equipment/ facilities 


83 


17 


(n=l,033) 
87 


13 


(n=l,006) 
91 


9 


17. Parucipation in programs and services designed to eliminaie 
sex bias and stereotypmg in vocauonal education 


(n=l,017) 
82 


18 


(n- 1,020} 
84 


16 


(n=I,00n 
91 


9 


18. Other (PLIiASE SPECIFY) 
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Appendix IV 

Summary of Response! to GAO^s Survey of 
School District Vocational Education 
Programa 



16. I.tsted below are crcdcniiais or qualificauons thai vocational educauon leaching staff might be required to have. For each, 
please indicate if (A) the State, or (B) the disinci, requires teachers to have that credential or qualificauon in order to leach 
vocauonal educauon in your school disincl. (PLACE A CHECK FOR THE STATE AND DISTRICT FOR EACH 
CREDENTIAL OR QUALIHCATION) 



Types of Credentials 


Required By State 
(A) 


i<equired by District 
(B) 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1 BS/BA degree 


(n=l,033) 
82^e 


18% 


(n^l,0I6) 
84% 




2 General certificate 


(n=S25) 
63 


37 


(n=fil2) 
64 


36 


3 Vocational teacher certificate for specific field 


(n-1,070) 
92 


8 


92 


8 


4 Continuing education credits for vocational 
educauon teacher in technical field 


(n=960) 
56 


44 


(n-948) 
55 


42 


5. Conunuing educauon credits for vocauonal 
education teacher in any education area 


(n-9i4) 
63 


37 


(n^9l2) 
63 


37 


6 Oiher (PLEASE SPECIFY) 













In your opinion, what significant posiUve or ncgaUve effects, if any, have occurred as a result of the Perkins Act 
amendments of 1990? (WRITC IN BFI.OW> 

(n^^89) 
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Sumnury of Responses to GAO's Survey of 


School District Vocational Education 


Pro-ams 




18 In your opinion, what specific provisions of the Perkins Acu if any, should be modified? (WRITE IN BELOW) 








Ttijuik vou ior Uikinc part in this survey If you have any commenis aboui Uiis quesUonaaire or aboui vocational oducation, add 




ihcni here 






/ 






ukh n.s \u "Ji 
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App«ndbc IV 

Suifunary of Responses to 6A0*s Survey of 
School District VocAtional Education 
Programs 



GLOSSARY 

The definiuons of the following lenns used in ihis quesuonnaire were taken from the language in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Kducaiion Act or U.S. Depanmeni of Educauon regulations. 

High technoloev Suite -of- the -an computer, microelecirofiic, hydraulic pneumauc. laser, nuclear, chemical, telecommunication, 
and other technologies bemg used lo enhance pro(lucU\ily m manufactunng. communicauon. tiansportauon. agnculture. minme. 
energy. commeraaJ. and sunilar economic acuvitv*. and to improve the provision of health care. 

Scuticntial course of study .'\n integrated senes of courscj* which are directly related to the educauonal and occupauonal skills 
prepantuon of individuals for jobs, or preparauon for posi-secondar\' educauon 

Stvccial populations ' Includes individuals with handicaps. educauonaJIy and economically disadvantaged individuals, and 
individuals of Imutcd English proficiency 

Vocational educauon Organized educauonal programs offenng a se^^ut-nce of courses which are directly related to the preparauon 
of indi\ iduals in p;ud or unpaid employment in cunenl or emerging occupauons requuing other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree. 
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Sximmary of Responses to GAO's Survey of 
Public Secondary School Vocational 
Education Programs 




Excerpt from the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Education Act Amendtnents 
of 1990 (Public Law 101-392} 



REQUIREMENT FOR GAO STUDY 

Sec 423 (3)(A) Vie General Accounting Office shall conduct a 3-year studw 
using representative samples, of the effects of the amendments made by title II 
of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Teclmology Education 
Amendments of 1990 cn the access to and participation in vocational education 
of disadvantaged students, students with liandicaps. students of limited English 
proficiency, and to the extent practicable, foster children. 
(B) Tfie study shall include consideration of issues such as- 

(i) the proportion of students described in paragraph ( I } who are 
enrolled in vocational education programs during the first 3 program 
years to which the amendments apply compared to the program year 
preceding such years: 

Hi) the number of such students who enroll in vocational education 
during the period of study: 

(Hi) tfie number of such students who participate in vocational 
education programs that lead to an occupational skill or job placement: 

(iv) the extent to which academics are incorporated with vocational 
education courses: 

(v) the manner in which vocational education programs have addressed 
special needs of such students for supportive services, material and 
equipment: 

(vi) the comparability of vocational education sen'ices provided such 
students with vocational education services provided to students who 
are not members of special populations: and 

(vii} in the case of students with handicaps- 

(I) the tvpes and severity of handicaps of such students who 
enroll in vocational education programs: 

(II) the extent to which such students participate in the same 
vocational education programs as students who do not have 
handicaps: 

(III) the number of such students with individuahzed education 
programs [lEPSI developed under section 614(a)(5) of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act who have fEPS that include 
vocational education programs: 

(IV) the extent to which special personnel such as special 
education personnel or vocational rehabilitation personnel 
assist in the selection and provision of vocational education 
programs with respect to such students: 

(V) the extent to which such students and their parents arc 
involved in selecting vocational education courses and 
programs: 

(vi) the number of such students who have returned to 
secondary vocational education programs after dropping out 
of or formally exiting the local education s\ stem, and 
(VII) the ages of such students. 
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Sumnury of Responses to GAO^s Survey of 
Public Secondary School Vocadonal 
Education Programs 



U,S, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Survey of Public Secondary Schools 



INTRODUCTION 

With ibc enactment of The Carl D. Perkins 
VocauonaJ and Applied Technology Act 
Amendments of 1990 (PL 101-392). the Congress 
mandated that the U. S. General Accounting Office 
conduct a study of vocational education and the 
Perkins Act (sec facing page). To do this we are 
surveying schools and school districts to gather 
informauon about vocational education participation 
and funding. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to examine 
your experiences with vocational education during 
the 1990-1991 and 1991-1992 school years. We 
will conduct a similar survey of schools and school 
districts m 1994. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

This questionnaire focuses on vocational education 
at the secondary school level (generally, grades 10. 
1 1. and 12, plus ungraded students of secondary 
age). It includes questions on the access to and 
participation in vocational education by students 
who an; members of ' 'special population " groups, 
that is. the disabled (Imdicappcd), .-^'sadvantaged, 
and those with limited English proficiency. Your 
school district also received a separate questionnaire 
that asked about vocational education funding and 
programs. 

You may find it helpful to consult with the staff 
from your school district's ccnu-al office to answer 
some of the questions in this questionnaire, such as 
those on vocational education funding. 

Because there are many schools and many different 
types of programs and courses offered under the 
general utic of "vocational education", we are using 
the definition from the 1990 Perkins Act 
aniendnicnts. 



We arc denning vocational education as 'organized 
educational programs offennc a sequence of courses 
which are directly related to the preparation of 
individuals in paid or unpaid employment." 

We are excluding from considerauon personal 
growth or exploratory courses tliat are not pin of a 
sequence leading to an occupational skill .A 
glossary of other important terms appears at the end 
of this questionnaire. 

We reaii7.e your time is very limited, and that in 
order to answer all of the questions you may need 
to consult with other people. Please designate one 
person in this school to have overall rcsponsihiliiv 
for completing this questionnaire, and provide the 
following information so we can call that person to 
clarify information if necessary 

Name-. 



Title: 



Telephone: 



If you have any question about this questionnaire, 
please call Tom Hubbs or Brcnda Lmdsey- Johnson 
of our Philadelphia Regional Office at (215) *^74- 
4000. 

Please return the qucstionnau'c m Uic accompanyinc 
postage paid envelope within 20 working days oi 
receipt to' 

Tom Huhbs 

U.S. (jcneral Accounting Office 
Suite 760 

841 C*hestnut Su-ect 
Philadelphi:i. PA IQ107 



Note: The adjusted sample size for thiv survey was K9JS schools, IM2 of these schook returned the 
questionnaire. iS'ot alt responded to every item. The "n" shown for each item denotes the number of schools 
tltat responded to that item. 

Percentages noted here for each item are national estitnaies. I 'nless uthern L\e indicated, numbers of Mudeni.s, 
etc., presented are estimates of the total number across all schools in the L'S. 
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Sununmry of Response* to GA0*8 Survey of 
PnUic Second*ry School Vocational 
Education Prograina 



2. Wbat grades docs your school serve? (CIIECK 



lL";ied on ihe cover of iliis questionnaire. 


ALL THAT APPLY) 






(n=I,622) 




1 Which of the followinc besi describes your 


13% 


Grades 1-5 


secondary school as ii operaied dunng ilie 






1990-1Q91 school year? (CHECK ONE) 


15% 


6lh grade 








7ih grade 




29% 


8% 


Comprehensive high school wiih no 




Sih grade 




vocational educaiion programs 


32% 


70% 


Comprehensive high school offenng 


88% 


9ih grade 




one or more vocational education 








programs 


97% 


10 til grade 


4% 


Comprehensive high school wilh 


98% 


llUi grade 




attached shared time vocational- 








technical center on sue 


98% 


I2ih grade 


5% 


Shared time vocauonal- technical 


12% 


Some ungraded students 




school 










1% 


Ungraded sludcnu onlv 


29c 


Full time vocational -technical schcx^l 







2% 

6% 
5% 



School for disabled/handicapped 
students only 

School for "at-risk" students 
("altemauve school") only 

Other. PIccse descnbe 



In your school, what is the lowest grade ai 
which students can siart vocauonal education 
programs ti e sequenced courses)? (CHECK 
ONI-) (n= L613) 



14% 


Below Oih gride 


55% 


9\h grade 


17% 


lOih grade 


6% 


1 Iih grade 


1% 


I2ai grade 


8% 


Not applicable 
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hor ilic iwo school years listed, consider all i^Jc lOd", Iltiiand 12tii grade students (or combination of 
grades 10. 1 1 and 12) registered in your school (thai is, students for whom your school is their home 
schtx)l). In Uie tabic below, please esiimate, for the I990-I99I school year, and as of Uie "formal 
accounung day" for the I99I-I992 school year. (A) the total number of students. (B) the number of 
btudenis w!io are not in special populauons (that is. the number of students who arc not disabled, 
disadvantaged, or LliP). (C) the number of disabled students. (D) the number of students who are 
dijuidvimtagcd. and (li) die number of limited I-nglisu proficient students (LHP) If your school is a shared- 
iimc sclitH)]. and is not ihe home sch(X)I for any students, please mark Uie box below. If a student falls 
into more than one of the special population catejiories, count that student in each catecorv. (liNllZR 

I 6?r ] — -> Sluircd-Time school. Oiis is not ilie home school for any students — -> (CK) TO QUliSTION 
15) (n=J59) 







Number U lOth. 1 llh, and ]2ti\ C^tadc Sfudenii in Tliii School 




Ttj(,iJ RutnNrr of 
SllidctJtS 


StUtlcnt,^ Nix in 
Sficcial PopuUuons 


Studcnu uiili 
Disobiliues 


Oisad^inLaccd 
Siudcnu 


I.EP Sjudcnts 




'At 


fB> 


tC) 








<n=M17» 
7.456.1)03 


4^93,077 


{n= 1.031 1 
-I9-I.0R4 


1. 7 1 5.94 2 


<n=935l 
27i2«I 


2. IVtvJ. ]■;<): 




(n=V72) 
4.4t0^2 


(n= 1.029 1 
S23,W4 


(n=975) 
t,802.273 


(n=V.Ml 
323,173 



Durini: the 19<;0-1991 school year, how many 
of Uic lOili, 1 llh- JUid I2tli ijratle siudcnis 
re CI Mere d in your sch(K)l were foster children ? 
aiNTllR Nl'MIti:R) (n= 340} 

NumlKT ni' f(>^icr children -—>IS,465 



Dun'[ Know — -> (K) 10 
gUI-:STI()N' 7) 



During ilic 1<JW()-199I scIhh)! year, how many 
ol the lOili. 1 1th, or 12th grade Ulster children 
were fURillod II) vocatioiuU education 
programs cuiquenccd Courses)? (IiNn-"R 

Nuinher ol l(Kter chililren in vocatumai 
education > 7,H9I 



(n=M) 



Don i know 



8. What IS the most recent graduating class for 
which you have post-gradnation employment 
or education information? (EMl-R YEAR) 
(n=I,N2} 

Graduating class of 1990. 

199 1. _m 

9 How did yt)ur scIkkiI track placemen i 

informal ion on or concerning students after 
they graduate? (CIII-CK All THAT APPLY) 
(n- ^06) 

73^< Students pr(nided school with 

mff\miaiion on ilieir plans before 
tlicy graduated 

6S'^c Sch(K)l called/wrole to students 
someume after gradualitm 

19^c Oilier ( PLl-ASl; SPi:Cn*Y" ) 



Some »chi»(iK follow up on the progress of 
students \vho luvc graduated Has your school 
ever tracked placemeni inl(»miaiioii on or 
concerning smdents atier they gniduaie? 
((■Hl ( K ONI-., (n- 1,226) 



N<» .(W) lo (,)rj s 1 IDS' 
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10. Consider ibe most recent senior class for which you have employment or cAicaiioii iirfonnaiion. In the 
table below, for each posi-graduation status listed, please estiinate <A) Ae Mai wunbcr of seniors in that 
status, (B) ihc number of seniors who were not members of special pop^ri««ioRS, (C) the number of seniors 
who were disabled, (D) the number of seniors who were disadvantaged* m4 (E) ifae number of seniors who 
were limited English proficient (LEP). If a student falls into inert tbMi omMtht spedai population 
categories, count that student in each category. (ENTER NUMBER OF STUDENTS) 





Number of Spccul PopuUtioo 


Seaiora 


Poct-Gi«du&Q03 Stilus 


T«il Number of 
Semors m uch 
Suius Below 
(A) 


Semors who were 
No( Memben of 
Speail Populatioas 
(B) 


Seniors who wete 
Disabled 

(C) 


Senion who were 
[>is«dv*M*(ed 

(D) 


LEP Seoiors 
(E) 


1 Nunba of um<n taut v> A 
yew CDlktc 


(n=7J3) 
54,590 


(n^44) 
30,940 


(m^70) 
915 


(m*479) 

6,523 


(n^36) 
671 


coimsiurk ccUesr or pMi 
Kcooluy vocaacDt] trunoc 


(n=730) 
36,405 


(n^25) 
15,527 


(n^7) 
1,259 


iw=499) 
6,989 


(m^l2) 
620 


J Ngo*« of tetoor* (o«t OmcHj 


(n:=721) 
31,137 


(nzz520) 
12,527 


(m=:495) 
2,572 


(m»499) 

7,756 


(n^09) 
544 


4 Npinbtf of KDiori r^t ^ 


(n-702) 
6,951 


(n^05) 
2,984 


(n^25) 
181 


(n^99) 
1,663 


(n=382) 
79 


S NuatKt of ttaat Boec^ayed 


(n^75) 
6,465 


(n^20) 
2,134 


(irs412) 
865 


(n^l5) 
2,019 


(n=366) 
176 


6 StntKt of Ktuati «bi»t jutsi 


(nM3) 
14,015 


(n^54) 
3M0 


(n=413) 
798 


(mm4m 

2,682 


(n=384) 
507 


7 Tool aiiiLtan et tenon fcr tttb 

colanui 


(n=S65) 
149,285 


(n=S65) 
72,765 


(n=865) 
7,229 


(n^65) 

28JS70 


(n=865) 
2,836 



Note: Numbers prexented in question 10 are not national estimates. They refer to only those schoob that 
responded to this item. Some schools based their response on students* phms prior to graduation rather than 
their actual status. 



U. Consider your answer lo question 10. Of the 
graduaung seniors, were any of lliem 
vocauonal cducauon students (students 
enrolled m sequenced courses)? (CHECK 
ONE^ (n=: 756) 

S79c Yes 

13% No -> (GO TO QUES nON 13) 
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Consider ihe vocational educauon students (students in sequenced courses) of the most recent senior class 
for which you have employment or education information. In the table below, for each posi-gniduauon 
status listed, please estimate (A) the total number of seniors in thai status, (B) tiie number of seniors who 
were not members of special populaUons, (C) the number of seniors who were disabled, (D) the number of 
seniors who were disadvantaged, and (E) the number of seniors who were limited English proficient. If a 
student falls into more than one of th« special popuUUon categories, count that student In each 
category. (ENTER NUMBER OF SENIORS) 







Number of Specul Poputauoo Seniors 


Posi>GfaduauOD Sluus 


Tdil Number of 
ScQiors ID each 
Suius 
(A) 


Semocs who were 
Nw Members of 
Special PopulaUofls 

(B) 


ScQJors who were 
Disabled 

(C) 


Seniors who were 
Disadvaouged 

(D) 


LEP Scniots 
(E) 


1 Nuinter o( *enun tout (o 4 


(n=583) 
16,048 


(n=484) 
9,040 


(n=404) 
402 


(n=424) 
3,341 


(n:^72) 
279 


2 Sawtxt oi icDiOct pRot lo < 
convnowty cMttf or pou 


(n=6I0) 
17,082 


(n=489) 
8,220 


(n^50) 
742 


(n=472) 
4,642 


(n:^72) 
433 


} Namtaf «( icntort |oin| 
<k)vcuv to work 


(n=618) 
23,237 


(n=497) 
9,793 


(n=457) 
2,080 


(n=477) 
6,601 


(n^73) 
374 


4 Nvtnbrf of teaott (0(0| iiyo 
a* mliurv 


(n=579) 
4,166 


(n=460) 
1,668 


(n=388) 
110 


(n=434) 
1,171 


(n^52) 
54 


i Number o( iciuort 


(n=S29) 
4,101 


(n=420) 
1,517 


(n^92) 
619 


(n=404) 

ly33S 


(n^40) 
86 


6 Swatxt of Kniort «ho«e 
*ufM i> vnkoown 


(n=543) 
7,140 


(n:=420) 
2,400 


(n^83) 
400 


(n^98) 
1,536 


(n=346) 
143 


7 Toul oontvf ct team (or 
cacbcoiamo 


(n-768) 
71,170 


(n^768) 
34,566 


(n-76H) 
4,685 


(n=768) 
19,301 


(n=768) 
1,481 



Note: Numbers presented in question 12 are not estimates. They refer to only those schools that 
responded to this item. Some schools based their response on students^ plans prior to graduation rather 
than their actual status. 



13. Did ani: of the students registered in your schO(il (that is. your school is their home school) paniapatc in 
any v(Kaiional education programs (that is. sequenced courses), in either the 1990-1991 or the 1991-1992 
school years, either in your school or at some other locauon? Do not count non -occupational courses such 
as personal growthyelective courses, or individual practical arts courses required for all students (CHECK 
ONI:) (n= 1,197) 

859( Yes. for both the 1990-1991 and 1991-1992 school years 
19c Yes. for the 1990-1991 schotil year only 
/^f Yes. for the 1991-1992 school year only 
No > {CjO to QlHuSTION 15) 
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14. For ihe iwo school years listed, conj.idcr the number of 10th. 11th and I2ih grade students (as applicable) 
registered in your school (thai is. ycur school is their home school), thai are in vocational education 
programs cither here or at other locuions. In the table below please estimate, for the 1990-1991 school 
year, and as of the "formal accounting day" for the 1991-1992 school year. (A) the total number of 
vocational education students, (B) Uie number of vocational educaiion students who are not members of 
special populations, (C) the number of vocational education students who are disabled. <D) the number of 
vocational students who are disadvantaged, and (E) the number of vocational education students who are 
limited English proficient (LEP) If a student falls into more than one of the special population 
categories, count that student in each category. (ENTER NUMBER OF STUDI-NTS) 





Number of lOih. lllh. and I2lh Grade VocauonaJ Educauoc Siuden 


s 


School 
Year 


TfXti Number of 
Studenu 

(A) 


Smdenu No( id 
Special PopuUuoQ5 

(B) 


Studeou with 
Disabiliues 

(C) 


Disidvanuged 
Studenu 

(D) 


LEP Studenu 


1. 19901991 


{n»l.l03) 
3.478,090 


{n=l.l03) 
1,893.961 


(11-1,103) 
252.048 


(n«S93i 
1.056.969 


(n>l.t03) 
134.523 


2. 1991-1992 


{D«1.103) 
3.410.606 


<n>886) 
1.805.206 


(n='90l) 
248.069 


(n»8T7> 
1.025.719 


(□«8fO) 
136.371 



1!S. Were any vocational education programs 
(sequenced courses) offered by your school m 
the 1990-1991 and 1991-1992 school years? 
(CHECK ONE) (n=I,569) 

80% Yes. both I990-199I and 1991-19Q2 

Yes. 1990-I99I only 

<l% Yes, 1991-1992 only 

yjjcj. No -> (PLEASE CiO 

TO QUESTION 35) 
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16 Wo are uucrcsicd in deicnnining ihc number of 1 0th. 11 ih, and I2lh grade students participaung m 

v(xaiionaJ education programs (sequenced courses) offered by your school m the 1W-199I and 1991-1992 
school yciu-s. Air.ong the students participating in vocational cducauon programs offered at your school, wo 
would like to distinguish between those students who participate in vocational educauon programs offered 
by your school, and who are registered in vour school (that is, those for whom this is the home school), and 
those students who participate in vocational education programs offered by your school but are registered in 
a home school tJiat is different from vour school . Do not consider students regibtercd at your school who 
do not participate in vocational education programs at your school. 

In part I of the table belov/ please consider only those students who parucipate in the vocational education 
programs offered by this school and are registered in vour school . Please estimate for the 1990-1991 
school year, and as of the "formal accounung day" for the I99I-I992 school year, (A) the total number of 
vtKational education students, (B) the l-^tal number of such vocauonal educauon students who are not in 
special p<ipulations, (C) the number of such vocational educauon students who are dis;ib!ed, (D) tlie number 
of such vocational educauon students who are disadvantaged, and (E) the number of such vocational 
education students who are limited English proficient (LEP). If a student falls into more than one of tht: 
special population categories, count that student in each category. (ENTIiR NUMBER OE STLT^ENTSl 

In p;in 11 of the table below please consider only those students who participate m tlie vocational educauon 
prognims offered by this scho<il but a re registered in a home school that is different from vour schot^l . For 
tJiese students, please fiU in part 11 o! the table followmg the direcuons cited above. 





Number of lOih. illh. uid 12lh Grade VocjiUona} Rdu<.auon Sludcnw Atcendinj: d«s Sch<K>l 


SchCKM 
Ycai 


Total Number of 
Students 

(A> 


SludenK Not in 
Special PopulaUons 


Studeots with 
Di5abi!iue5 

(C) 


Disadvantaged 
Studenu 

(0) 


LEP Students 


VtKational rAiucaiioii Siuticnis 
ihat .Mirnd and arc rcmtieted in 










•' . *- • 




3.275.890 


1.822,073 


230.444 


(n-1.346) 
998.225 


(n-1.346) 
t2«.4«2 




3.2 1 1.309 


(0^93) 
1.704.029 


(n«911) 
233.603 


(n«g99) 
980.050 


(n=822) 
131,446 


PAkr II 

VtK:iii«nj| r.luv.«H'n .Students 
iljjt AMrnd Ixii Jtc rcci^itfrcfl in 














370.3W 


(n-777) 
179.S65 


(n-778) 
56.066 


(n-773) 
122,343 


(n-720) 
5.412 


4 J<;<)|.1<>12 


(n=V33l 


(n-770» 
165.176 


(n-772> 
55Ja4 


(n-767) 
120.743 


in-715» 
5.683 
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— 

17, Consider your school's vocational education 
programs (setjuenced courses! in the 1990- 
1991 and 1991-1992 school years. How many 
programs did your school otfer in each ycjj? 
(F.NIT-R NXTMBER) 

(n=L254) 

8M6(mean) ProgHLTls in 1990-1991 

7,9S (mean) Pro<;:;im.s m 1991-1992 

18 InOic uibic below, lor each year listed, plciisc provide your be^t estmiaie of (A\ the total funding your schot^l received irom 
alt sources to cover costs such as personnel, benefits, capital faciliues, equipment, ^upplles, etc for vour v(K:itional cducatuui 
proL'nmiN . and Uic amount that was provided for vocauon;U educauon by »B1 Perkins act lundmg, (O other federal lunds, 
such as JTPA, (D) State, or (I£) local govemmenis. (HNTER AMOIWS, II- NONli ENTl£R "0"^ 



School 
Year 


Total Yearly 
I'unding tor 
VcKauonal 
liducauon in this 
Schotil 
(A) 


Perkms Act 
I'undmc for tins 
School 

(B^ 


Other I-ederal 
I'unding for 
this Schotil for 
Vocational 
Rducauon 
(C) 


Amount of 
Slate Funding 
for tins Schc/^1 
for \'ocauonal 
Education 
(D) 


Amount of 
I.CKal Fundmg 
for this SchtxM 
for Vocauonal 

Educauon 
(E) 


1 iw^'O-Wl 












2 lQ9MtK)2 













Sate: Response}: to question IR are not presented because, for one or more categories, many schooU were unable to provi 
an estimate of the funding they received. 



ERIC 
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For (A) ibe 1990- I99I school year, and (B) the I99I-I992 school year, please csumaic ihc amouni of vour schot)i's Perkins 
funding ihai was used for, or will be used for. each of ihe foUowing. (ENTER AMOUNTS; IF NONE Fim-R '0') 



Uses of Perkins Funds m your School 
(ESTIMATE AMOUNT USED. IF ANY. IN EACH 
CATEC30RY BELOW) 


1990-199 1 
(A) 


I99I-1992 
(B) 


1 Hire addiuonal staff 






2. Teacher salaries and benefits 






3. Teacher educauon/professional development 






4. Curriculum development 






5 Supplies/texts 






6. New equipment 






7 Other (PLEASE SPECD^') 






8. Total > 







Note: Responses to question J9 are not presented because they were determined to be unreliable. 



20 For (A) the I990-I99I school year, and (B) the 1991-1992 school year, please estimate the amouni of your school's 

Perkins funding that was used for. or will be used, for each of the following. (EN'I'ER AMOUNTS: IF NONT- ENTI:R '0') 



Uses of Perkins Funds in your School 
^ESTIMATE AMOUNT USED. IF A >4Y. IN liACH 
CATI£C}ORY BELOW) 


(A) 
1990-I9<M 


(B) 
1991-1992 


1. I'rograin(s) that existed in ilie pn'jr year (excluding 
support scr\'ices for special popiiiauons) 






2 New program(s) (excluding support services for 
special p^ipulations) 






3. Support services for special popuiauons 






4 Other (PLEASE SPECIFY) 






5 ToLiJ > 







Sotc: Responses to question 20 are not presented because they were determined to be unreliable. 
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21. Consider ihe vocaiional educaiion programs thai your school offered dunng the 1990-1991 school year. Listed 
below arc kinds of school- lo- work iransiiion acuvities. Please csiimaie for each acUvity (A) the number of your 
school's prognuns. if any. thai consiiiute ihat kind of acuvily, (B) the number of siudcnis who were in ihcse 
vocaiional education programs, and (C. D, E, F) the number of students, if 3iiy, who were in each non-special 
and special population, whether these students were registered m your school or came from some other home 
school. If a student falls into more than one of the special population categories* count that student in each 
category, (ENTER NUMBERS; IF NONE ENTER '0') 





Nt mibff of lOit. 1 Itli. and 1 Z'di Gfki 




<Mmd1 
I A) 


ToUJ Ntar«r ot 
lOil). IIOi taa 

Stidcnu 


Stabet of lOO. 
IIU-.. Mtul M^Cfide 
Smdcnu Not IB 


1 

DiuM«d 
• D) 


1 

«Ei 


LEP 
■ P^ 




I-J4 




U7.2U 


.n«$72f 

i-o:s 




2W»7 


: Waj.$tudy'Co-op«>o>^ 






(iwMT) 


(n>t5:i 
41.71) 




t»i»749' 


1 ApfvcCKioettap 


(tmlHi 




7JM 


(it-5l5i 
).1*7 


(iw*513« 




4 Otter 1 PLtAiA. SPECIFY) 




1 tlOJM 


4S.2S5 


11^2 


M.741 


(ii>M«) 
I.7f7 



22. Consider this school's vocauonal education 
progaum 111 tlie 1990-1991 school year. 
Apart from a high school diploma, did this 
school grant certificates to students as an 
indication of competency attainmem in any 
vocational education programs? (CHEC'K 
ONE) 

(n~lJ92) 

Z67c Yes • — > PI-EASE ENTTiR 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS . 
7.31 (mean) 

747c No 



23 Consider your schtwl's vocauonal 

education- programs (sequenced courses! in 
the 1990-1991 school year. How maiw of 
your programs had a minimum set of 
"competencies" or "standards" to be 
demonstrated or to be met for completion? 
aimV.R NUMBER) 

4.94 (mean) Projirams m 1990-1991 

2S9r None —> (CjO TO 

QITESTION 25) 



ERLC 
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Some schools wiih vocational educauon programs use "standards" or "compeicnaes" ( including a minimum 
number of tasks »o be fulfilled) that have been developed by vanous groups, such as iiadc organizauons or cral'i 
advisory committees. Please mdicaic (A) the number of your school's vocauonaJ educauon programs, if any, 
that used standards established by each listed type of competency standard-sctung organizauon for the 1990-199! 
school year, <B) the total number of vocauonal education students in these programs, and your estimate of the 
number of non-special and special population vocational educauon students within those programs (C, D. E. F> 
If a student falls into more than one of the special population categories, count that student in each 
category, (ENTER THE NUMBER OF PROGRAMS ASSOCIATED WITH EACH LEVEl, OF STANDARD 
SETTING ORGANIZATION AND THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS INVOLVED; n- NONE, ENTER '0') 







Number of 10th, llih, and 12th Grade 
Special Populauon Vocational Educauon 
Students 


Competency - Standard 
Setung Orgamzauon 


Number of 
Programs 
With Hiese 
Competency 
Standards 
(Mean) 
(A) 


Total 
Number of 
lOlh. 11th 
and 1 2th 

Grade 
Vocauonal 
Education 
Students 

(B) 


Total Number of 
lOlh. llih and 
I2ih Grade 
Vocauonal 
Educauon 
Students Not m 
Special 
Popuiauons 

(C) 


Disabled 
Students 

(D) 


Disadvantaged 
Students 

(E) 


LEP 
Students 

(B 


1. NauonaJ or 
industr>'-widc 


1,65 


(fx^l4) 
323,919 


fn=JP/> 
175,004 


(n-386) 
30,812 


(n=390; 
115,866 


(n-368) 
22,089 


2. State government 


4,26 


(n=S17) 
941,295 


(n=484) 
481,499 


(n=474) 
64,796 


tn=486) 
337,972 


(n=433) 
55,500 


3. State-wide 
organizaUon 


(n-=584) 
3.10 


(n=z480) 
605,589 


(rt=454) 
294,266 


(n^5) 
50,298 


(n=452) 
210,617 


(n^I5) 
35,484 


4. Local (eg 
business 

community, labor 
organizauon) 


(n=624) 
3.54 


(n^S15) 
624 JOS 


(n=483) 
335,804 


(n::473) 
60,989 


<n^88) 
202,452 


(n=442) 
37,267 


5. School disuici 


(n-622) 
4.55 


<n=5IS) 
937 J56 


(n=485) 
450626 


{n^77) 
70J67 


(n=483) 
278,614 


(n=^36) 
39,310 


6. School 


(H=5H9) 
3.94 


700J76 


(n=466) 
346,346 


(n^66) 
67,660 


(n^70) 
272,307 


(n^37) 
33,017 


7. Other (PLEASE 
SPECIFY) 


(n=2I2) 
1.42 


(n~J8H) 
108,517 


(n-l8J) 
65,706 


(n^lSI) 
10,314 


(n=}H2) 
34,333 


(n=179} 
/,55i 
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Public Secondary School Vocational 
Education Programs 



23 Listed below arc types of coninbuuons iliat comaiunity oreani/^uons. businesses, public or pnvaic agencies, or 
groups am make to schools, l-br the 1990-1<^'H sch(V)l year, pleiise csumaic lA) the nun^bcr of organizations 
iliai made each type of coninbuuon to your schot>l. :md (B) ilie number of your scluxil's vocational education 
programs affected by each type of coninhuiion. if any. (PLA(*li THI: XI'MB1-:RS IN UACH BOX; IF NONT. 
HN-'il-R-O*) (n=lMI) 



(\>ninbution by Orcaniz;iuon<s» 


Number of Companies, 
Labor Orcam/aiions, 

Agencies, or P(>si- 
Secondiiry Institutions 
Invol\e<l 
(Aj (Mean) 


Ldutation Frogriims 
Attected 
fBi (Mean) 


I Teachcn* spend uine working in local 
indosiry for profcssioniii devcl'^pment 


1.69 


1.31 


2 


Industry- people leach in tlie sch(H>l 


3.18 


1.92 


?. 


Help to develop/modify cumculum 


H.II 


4.10 


4 


Consult abi>ul skills needed by students m 
work place 


13.10 


6.45 


s 


Donate money to a \ ocauonal cducauon 
program 


1.95 


1.11 


6 


Donate matenal, supplies or equipment to 
a vtKaiH)nal cduciiuon program 


2.95 


2.16 


7 


M.'ike taciliucs available lo students 
(otiicr tlum through co-ops) 


3.40 


1.51 


X 


Provide positions for work-study, co-op*.. 
or apprirntKCships 


22.1 H 


2.H9 


») 


Mv.'tluiiie students for competency 
attainment 


12.40 


1.H9 


10 


Help devel<>p com|K'tenc\ *.tand:irds 


HHl 


2.56 


11 


IVovido mentor programs or lob 
shadowing 


6.51 


1.23 


\1 


Other (IM.I-ASi: 
SPl-('nY> 










(1.20 


J 0.09 
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Listed bck)w arc services ihal can be offered lo students. For each service please indicate whether or nou dunng 
ihe l'>90-1991 school year, ihai service was avmlable in your school to (A) vocaiional cducauon siudcnu noi 
special populaiions. {B, C. D) the speaal populauon vocational education students, or (E) if the service was not 
offered. (CHUCK STUDENT GROUP RECEIVING EACH SERVICE) 





Sptoal PopvliioQ Stvdttu 






S;o<tntt Na 10 
Special PopoJaqoni 


Diub(e<] Voouou] 
&i:cu]oa StiKlrnu 


VocatMoai EdtKaoco 
Sudrau 


LEF V<)ca:)0(ul EdKWOO 




1 Teachers' aides 


25% 




40% 


47% 


37% 


2. Interpreter service 


6 


15 


8 


35 


63 


? Reader serv ice to the 
blind 


4 


13 


5 


7 


71 


4 C ounseling/ 2uidance 


H9 


87 


89 


86 


4 


5. Tutoring 


48 


59 


58 


62 


27 


6 Oa\ care for children of 
students 


7 


g 


g 


10 


73 


7 Cumculunj niodificaljon 


38 


71 


57 


60 


20 


Exposure to paid ^obs 


62 


64 


64 


59 


23 


Exposure to unpaid or 
subsidized jobs 


37 


47 


43 


41 


39 


10 Life skills training 


61 


74 


67 


65 


16 


1 1 FivaJuauon/ assessment 


69 


81 


79 


76 


11 


12 Specnil recmitnicnt tor 
\'ocaiion;d education 
progr;ims 


57 


63 


60 


63 


27 


1.^ Trail sportauon services 


48 


58 


52 


SO 


32 


14 Special tir nuHJified 
cquipnicnt 


15 


46 


23 


23 


44 


1 ■> W:u\ er of tuiuon/fees 


14 


17 


22 


20 


60 


16 Other (PLEAS!-: 
SPI-X^llT) 













Sotf I climates for each special population are based on responses from schools ihai reported having that special 
papuintton f^roiip nho participated in vocational education. 
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27. Consider ihc special and non -special population siudcnis who participate in your schoor^ vocational education 

programs. In the table below is a list of services. These services might l)e provided in a career or job placement 
center, as part of a program, or by a counselor for vocauonal education students. I'or each item listed, please 
mdicaie whctiicror not your school proMded that service, in the 1990-1991 school year. (CIIHCK OM- 1-OR 
FSACH SERVICE) (n=l,282) 





Provided in 1 990- 199 1 
School Year 


Serv ices for Uoih Special and Non-special 
Populations 


YES 


NO 


I . C;ireer counseling 






2 Job development 


77 


23 


3 Resume preparauon 


92 


8 


4 MtKk job inter\'iewing 


88 


12 


5 Job search 


79 


21 


6 lnter\iiew arrangement 


72 


28 


7 Transpt>rtatJon to interviews 


2S 


7S 


« Other (PLEASE SPECII^) 


3 


97 






Special ser\'ices for disabled. 
dis:idv;intaeed. and I.EP 






9 Job coaching 


64<7c 


36% 


H) Mentonnc 


46 


54 


1 1 Support groups 


48 


52 


i: Other (PLEASE SPcCIi-'Y) 


3 


97 
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Education Programs 



Dunne the school year to what extern, if ai all. did staff from your scbot^l panicipaie la each oi Uic 

following aciiviucs lo help integrate academics with vocauonaJ education? (CMUiCK ONH FOR HAVU 
\Cn\UY) 



Type of Acuvity 


To A Ver>' 
Great 
Kxieni 
(1) 


To A Great 
Extent 
(2) 


To a 
Moderate 
Extent 
(3) 


To Some 
Extent 
(4) 


To I .itt!e i)r 
No Extent 
(5) 


1 Paruciputcd m training on 
diffcnng liximing styles 
(n=L256) 




I49c 


359c 


269c 


209c 


2 Parucipaicd in training on 
alternate teaching styles 


6 


IS 


32 


26 


22 


P.'irucipatcd in joint siaif> 
development progrants for 
academic aiid vcvational 
teachers for integraling 
in^UTJCUon (n-I,255) 


6 


13 


23 


23 


}6 


4 Teacher exchange or 

CtH^perati\c teaching by 
v(K'ati(>n:ij ;uid academic 
teacher> (n= 1.242) 


2 


6 


12 


17 


64 


5 Other t PI .[-.ASn SPliClI^ ) 


n 


20 


14 


5 


50 
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For the 1090-1991 school year» please provide ihe number of vocational cducauon nroenuns (sequenced courses), 
if any, offered by vour school which conducted each iv-pc ot aciiviiy listed below to teach (A) iiiaUi, (B) 
comiiiunicationsA-nglish, and (C) science (INDICATI: THE NUMBER OF PROGRAMS IN THI: 
APPROPRIATE BOX) (nz:lJ2I) 





Number of Programs Conducting Each j 


\ctivity to Teach 


Type of Program Activity 


Math 
(Mean) 


Coimnunications/ 
English 
(Mean) 


Science 
(Me:w) 


1 . Programs where academic 

requirements are taught only in 
students* home high scho<'>I 




3.91 


3.50 


2. Programs where academic 

requirements are taught only in 
regular required academic classes 


3.33 


3.43 


3.27 


3 Programs where academic teacher 
and vocational education teacher 
work together (team teaching) 


0.43 


0,45 


0.29 


4. Programs where academic teacher 
does academic leaching m 
vocational education classes 


0.27 


0.28 


0.19 


5 Programs where additional 

academic tfaining is provided to 
vocational educauon teachers 


0.71 


0.70 


0.5S 


6. Programs where vocational 

education teacher does academic 
teaching in vocational education 
class 


3.10 


2.91 


2.14 


7 Progran^s where each course within 
that V(Kaii()nal program 
concentrates on academics 


IJl 


1.22 


0.ft7 


8 Programs tliat give academic credit 
m v(x:aitonal education courses 
which have high academic content 


0.71 


0.60 


0.67 


9 Other (PLEASE SPFriFY) 


0.14 


0.07 


0.05 
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Public Secondary School Vocational 
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Now please consider ihc prognmi acuviiics, lisicd below, as Uicy apply lo ihc vocational education students m 
your school, whether they are registered at your school or came irom some other home schixd. l or Uie 1990- 
1991 school year, please estimate the (A) total number of vocational education students, (B) the number ol 
vocalional educauon students noi in special populauons, and (C, D, li) the number ol special population students 
at your school who were in programs that were conducted in each of the followmfi wavs (INDIC'Vir. Till- 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN niE APPROPRIATE BOX) 





Number ol Special PopuUition StuJcnu 


Type of Program Aclivily 


Total Number 
of V(x:aaonal 
Education 
Students 

(A) 


Number of 
Vocational 
Educaaon 
,Sludenis Not 
in Special 
Populaaons 

(B) 


Disabled 
{O 


Disadvanuiccd 


UP 
(Ij 


I. Programs where academic 

requtremeni5 are taught only in 
students' home high school 


(n=776) 
2,102,343 


(n=776) 
1,178,719 


(n^729} 
157,872 


669,447 


(n-640} 
71,205 


2. Programs where academic 

requireme.us are taught only in 
regular required academic courses 


(nz.732) 
1,970,078 


(n=732) 
1 J 14,719 


(n-694i 
149,446 


(n-703) 
587,643 


(n=622) 
78,212 


3. I^rograms where academic teacher 
and vocaaonal educaaon teacher 
work together (team teaching) 


162,735 


(n=^69) 
90,317 


(n=S22) 
20,740 


(n:^^31) 
55,181 


(n=476) 
2,927 


4 Programs where academic teacher 

does academic teaching m \*ocationat 
education classes 


(n^52i 
1 64, J 79 


82,048 


(n=509f 
16,872 


(n=515) 
42,384 


(n^70i 
2,595 


5 Programs where addiuonal academic 
training is provided lo vocational 
educaaon teachers 


(n^^32) 
281,807 


(n=532) 
133,380 


(n:=497) 
21,937 


<n=i50n 
122,663 


(n=465) 
lQ,3,n 


6. Programs where vocational 

education teacher docs academic 
leaching in vocaaonal educaaon 
class 


(n=7S6) 
1,394,631 


(n=7S6) 
753,158 


(nzi7()8\ 
99,522 


(n^7l8i 
438 J,^ 


{n^613} 
64,513 


7 IVograms where each course witlun 
tliat vocational program concenumes 
on acadenucs 


(n=S94) 
612,762 


(n=594) 
308,175 


(n=5S3i 
45,017 


(n=S67} 
228,979 


(n=^98) 
48.809 


8 Programs tliat give academic credit 
in vixrational educauon courses thai 
have high academic content 


(n=624} 
345,628 


(n=fi24) 
185,868 


(n=S64) 
25.221 


(n=585, 
94,951 


7,972 


OUier ( PLEA.SE ,SPECIR" ) 


(n=ii7) 
19,827 


(n=M3i 
9,849 


2.641 


(n=S5) 
8.477 


39 
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Wlui addiuonal sieps. if any. docs your school plan lo lake to niiegrate academics wtih vocaiional cducauon 
ihc 1991-1992 or I'ulurc school years? (WRm- IN lilil.OW) 

1 ] No addiiional sicps plaJincd 



7.7/6 sch(x^ls plan to uikc addiitonal steps 
(n=944) 



P1c:lsc descnbc %vhat ^teps. if :iny, your scho >1 lias taken or plans to take to introduce applied IcamniL'. conccpis 
(thai using cx:iniples. aciiMtjes. and problems faced in Uic world of work) v-ilh academic courses MWRm. 
IN lil-I.OW) 



( ! steps laken; have no pkins 

7J9I sctiiK>K plan to t;ike addiiumal steps 
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C on<.idcr Uio^c who lauahi vocauonal cducauon courses (Uiosc \\ho teach se<^uenceJ courses) in >vur school for 
the I9')0-10<M schm^l \car. Please uidicaie die number of leachers who had ihe indicaied years of cxpenence 
<A) leachinp. aiid <U> in latx)r. trade, or indusin associaied wjUi ihe subject uiushi jILNTTiR nil- NUMIil-R Ol- 

•n-A(in-:Rs wrni thi- associa-h-d MiMni-R oi- ykars i-xptRiiiNci.) 



^'ears ol I'xpencnce 


Teaching Expcnence 

• Number of Teachers i 
(A) 


Hxpenence in Labor. 
Trade or Industry 
Ass(K'iaied witii Subject 
Taught 

(Number of Teachers) 
iB) 


1 Less tJian J \ears 


(n^703) 
4,949 


(n=i636) 
9,234 


2 2 lo less Uiaii 5 \e;irs 


9,600 


(n=7S0) 
12J95 


^ 5 Ui less Uum 10 yciirs 


(n-9ll) 
16,417 


<n=H33) 
14M0 


4 Mi>re Uian 10 years 


(n=l,lS6) 
63,631 


(n=963) 
30.321 


Total Nuiiihcr 


(n~l,Z51) 
95,361 


(n^l.156) 
67,570 



Acam. consider those who uiuiihl vocational educauon courses m your sch«Tol for the I^K)-lt;<il school year 
IMe;isc indicate Ikvw. main nad achieved each listed education level tl-NIl^R nfl-: NL^IBI-R ()!• n-A(*!lI-RS 
lOR \.M'U i:i)r(\.\T!ON LLVrj.) 



Highest Degree Obtained 


Number ol Teachers with 
Listed Oega*es 


I Hi:^h Hhi^vi diploma; some college 


(n=749t 
17,397 


2 B \ HS degree 


(n- 1,118) 
44,036 


M..VMS degree or higher 
. — . . , 


(n=l,124) 
41.247 


4 (Jihcr Degree iPl.l ASL SPIXlH i 


(11=3} 4 i 
52,423 


[vLil Ni.iiilvr Teatliers > 


<n=l,25H) 
105.424 
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35 Some 5.chcx)Is oircr special vocauonal educauon prograins (including workshops or insiiiuics) funded by a 

Perkins Aci grant lhai target adulLs, single prcenani women (including teenagers) or displaced home makers, or^ 
proarams or services lo chnnnaie sex bias. Which, if any, of Uiesc programs dv-kcs your schot^l offer? (C'lUiCK 
All THAT YOUR SCHOOL Ol-rTlRS; 11- NONK CHECK TIIB NONF HOX) 







l^rograms largcied adulu 




l^rograniv uirgeied lo smglc preeiiani wi^nie.i 




l*rocranis largeted lo difiplaced honiemakers 




lVogr;ims or services lo elimmaie sex bias 


75n^ 


None: ihis schwil offers no such proi.rams > (CiO TO Qt'l-IS'IION 37 



^6 ('t)nsider die vtKational educauon progr:ims (including workshops or instiiuicsi referred lo in \o;jr ;insvver lo 

quesuon 35 Please esuniaie for die tvvo years listed ihe number of Uiese programs and Uie number oi' siudcnb 
panicipaiing m those programs who were (A) adulls, (») single pregnant women siudenis, .ind (C) displaced 
lumicnuikers. and tD) Uie number ol programs or services and pan!cipau..g students in programs to elmr.naic sex 

bia.s (wuin-: IN nn- mtmui-:r op programs and stcdi-nts por i-ach year) 





Vocational Education I^ograms and Services 




Schot^l Yciir 


p"(^r Adults 
(A) 


Tor Single Pregn:int 
Women 
(B) 


For Displaced 
Home makers 
(C) 


To Elinunat 

<n 


: Sex Bias 


Number 
ol 

progrJinis 
I Mean 1 


Number 

of 
students 


Number 
of programs 
(Mean) 


Number 

of 
students 


Numlxir 
of 

programs 
(Mean) 


Number 

of 
siu dentil 


Number 
of programs 
< Mean » 


Number oi 
students 


1 PJ'MMWI 


{n-5I6) 
2.44 


{H=5/5) 
203430 


(n=5I6) 
(LH4 


395 1 H 


(n=515) 
(K46 


(n-5I4) 
I5S3I 


(n-5l6) 
2.23 


{11=51 4i 
37567S 


2. PJ';i-lt)*)2 


{n-515) 
2.42 


(n~5l4) 
IH3992 


(n=5I6) 
0.H2 


(■n=5/5> 
35071 


(n=5I6; 
0.42 


f«=5/5j 
15124 


(n^5I6\ 
2JH 


(n-=514i 
372Sn6 



(Nine llie numK-rs oi pn^grams shown are averages ) 



Thjuik >on ior uking p.m in Uiis survey II you h::ve ajiy commenLs ab(Mii this queMionnairc or viKaiional 
education, please add them licre 



(n=291) 
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GLOSSARY 

The dcfmiiions of the following terms used in this questionnaire were taken from the language in the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational aiid Applied Technology Hducauon Act or U.S. Department of EducaUon regulauons. 

^'s:ibled: Individuals who are menially retarded, hard of hearinf , deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, senously 
emoiioiudly disturbed, onhopcdically impaired, other health impaired, deaf-blind, mulUhandi capped, or have specific 
leanimg disabilities, who because of these impairaienu. need special educaUon and related services and cannot succeed in 
the regular vocational education program without sfxjcial educaUon assistance. 

Diyidvanuiged: Individuals (other than individuals with handicaps) who have economic or academic disadvantages and 
wht> require special ser%'iccs and assistance to succeed in vocauonal cducaUon programs. The tenn includes individuals 
who are members of economically dtsadvaniagcd families, migrants, individuals of limited English profiaency and 
indi\'iduaK who are dropouts from, or who are idenufied as potential dropouts from, secondary school. 

High technology State-of-the-art computer, microelectronic, hydraulic, pneumaUc. laser, nuclear, chemical, 
tek'communicauon, and other technologies being used to enhance productivity in manufaclunng. communicauon, 
transpDrtauon. agnculture, mining, energy, commercial, and similar economic acUvity. and to improve the provLsion of 
lieallli c:ire. 

Limited [-.nglish l^oficient : Individuals who were not bora in the United States or whose native language is oilier tlian 
I-nglish; who come from environments where a language other than English is dominant or has had a significant impact 
on ilicir level of English language profiaency; and as a rcsulu have sufficient difficulty spcaJdng, reading, wnting or 
understanding ilie English language to deny these individuals the opponunity to leam successfully \n classrxwms where 
English IS ilie language used for instruction. 

Sequential course o{ studv: An integrated senes of courses which are directly related to the cducauonal and occupauonjd 
skills preparation of individuals for jobs, or preparation for post -secondary education. 

Speci:il populations . Includes individuals with disabilities (handicaps), educationally and economically disadviuitaged 
individuals, and individuals of limited English proficiency. 

VfK'anonal education: Organized educational programs offering a sequence of courses which are directly related to llie 
preparation of individual's in paid or unpaid employment in current or emerging occupations requiring other than a 
bacc:dauieaie or advanced degree. 
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■ 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 



APR 2 i993 



Dr. Linda G. Morra 

Director, Education and Employment Issues 
Human Resources Division 
United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Dr. Morra: 

The Secretary asked me to respond to your letter dated March 4, 
1993, requesting a review of the draft report entitled Voc^tjlonaj. 
Education! Status in School Year 1990-91. and Preliminarv Signs 
of Change (GAO/HRD--93-71) . Attached are our comments on the 
draft report. 

The Department has focused its comments primarily on those issues 
raised in the GAO report related to data collection for 
vocational education. While we do have some concerns about the 
inconsistencies between GAO's use of terms and the definitions in 
the Act as well as interpretations of regulations, we did not 
include them given the short deadline for a response. However, 
we would be glad to discuss those concerns with you at a later 
date or, if time permits, provide them to you in a later memo. 

If you have any questions, please contact Dr. Winifred I. Warnat, 
Director, Division of Vocational -Technical Education, at 
205-9441. 



Sincerely, 




Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education 



Enclosure 



400 MARYLAND AVE.. SW WASHINGTON. DC. 20202 
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U.S. Department of Education Response to GAO Draft Report, 
"Vocational Education: Status in School Year 1990-91 and 
Preliminary Signs of Change" (GAO/HRD-93-71) 

Draft Repor'; 

pp. 1 li 2 The last paragraph states that the GAO has 

"undertaken two four-year studies**- one of 
secondary schools and one of postsecondary 
institutions— to identify changes occurring in 
vocational education prograns after the amendments 
tooX effect." The studies address changes to: 
"(1) improve vocational program quality 
nationwide/ in part by encouraging specific 
educational approaches; (2) require schools to 
ensure targeted groups access to vocational 
programs; (3) concentrate funding so that programs 
are of sufficient size and scope to be effective, 
in part by setting a minimxim allocation for 
districts and requiring funds to be used at a 
limited number of schools; and (4) require program 
assessments. " 



Our comments address area four on program assessments: 
Program Assessments 

One of the major issues raised by the GAO study is the 
lack of student placement data. The report states (p. 
5) that "[a] t the time of our review, States were 
developing systems of standards and measures, required 
by school year 1992-93, to evaluate vocational 
programs; most States planned to use postgraduate 
placement data as one of their measures. However, at 
the local level, survey responses indicate that in 
school year 1990-91 about half the schools did not keep 
placement data, key information for assessing program 
outcomes." While the placement data are important, the 
collection of such data at the district or school level 
is complex and quite expensive. Given the fiscal 
constraints at the State and local levels, it may be 
beyond the school's ability to collect these kinds of 
data. 



In an effort to obtain more useable program and student 
data from the States, OVAE is employing several 
strategies: (1) providing technical assistance to 
States on program quality assessment and performance 
standards and measures; (2) improving State data 
reporting mechanisms — the annual performance report and 
the financial status report; (3) establishing a 
management information system developed cooperatively 
with the States; and (4) conducting compliance 
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monitoring on all required aspects of Perkins 
implementation, to begin in April 1993, on a 
pilot basis with three States. 

Draft Report 

pp. 5 £ 14 The second sentence of the first full paragraph 

states that: "Two years after the act's passage, 
the Department was still developing a national 
data system that the amendments required to he 
operational by March 1991." The second sentence 
of the second paragraph on page 14 states that: 
**The Department of Education h&s begun planning, 
but has not yet developed, the national data 
system mandated in the amendments, to inform 
policy makers and provide data to those 
responsible for programs at the state and local 
level." 

The Department of Education has a system for collecting 
data on vocational education, referred to as Data on 
Vocational Education or DOVE. This system has been in 
existence since 1987 and derives data on vocational 
education from a combination of general purpose 
education surveys. Section 421 (c) (1) (C) of the 
Perkins Act endorses this approach. It states: 

The Secretary , in consultation with the Task 
Force (on vocational education data), the 
National Center (for Education Statistics), 
and the Office of Adult and Vocational 
Education . . . shall modify existing general 
purpose and program data systems to ensure 
that an appropriate vocational education 
component is included in the design^ 
implementation and reporting of such systems 
in order to fulfill the information 
requirements of this section* 

Immediately after passage of the 1990 Perkins 
amendments, the Department of Education convened a 
vocational education work group consisting of 
representatives from offices throughout the Department. 
During these meetings, we discussed provisions of the 
legislation that affect the Department and how these 
provisions should be addressed. As a result of 
progress made by this group, the system as of March 
1991 has been upgraded to address the new provisions of 
the legislation. Some examples of changes that we have 
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made in our surveys related to vocational 
data needs include: 

o revising and expanding the categories of 

vocational teachers in the Schools and Staffina 
Survey (SASS) ; 

o surveying school districts about their 

participation in tech-prep education in SASS; and 

o increasing the sample size of limited English 

proficient (LEP) and students with disabilities in 
our 1992 transcript study. 

In addition, the Department of Education sponsored and 
participated in a vocational education data work group 
convened by the National Center for Research on 
Vocational Education (NCRVE) . The Department 
anticipates that NCRVE will publish the final report 
near the end of April 1993 and will include several 
recommendations that will help improve the vocational 
education data program. 

DOVE has enabled the Department of Education to produce 
several publications targeted specifically on 
vocational education, including Vocational Education in 
the United Stat es: 1969-1990 . the first com.prehensiva 
publication of data on vocational education that has 
been produced since 1981. Other reports that have 
specifically addressed vocational education include: 
Participation in Secondary Vocational Education, 1982- 
1.937; A Compa rison of Vocational and Non-vocational 
Public School Teachers of Grades 9 to 12 ; and Teachers 
of Secondary Vocational and Nonvocational Classes in 
Public Schools, In addition, more information on 
vocational education is now routinely included in NCES 
reports on students, teachers, and institutions in the 
context of the education system as a whole. 

In sum, we believe the Department met the March, 1991 
deadline and that the data system required by Conctr-ess 
is fully operational. 

Attachment II 

P- 33 The last two sentences of the second paragraph on 

page 33 state: "The study, not yet completed at 
the time of our review, recognized that many data 
collection problems exist. For example, there is 
virtually no information on State and local 
expenditures for vocational education, and 
organizations within the Department do not 
coordinate their data collection effo^*ts." 
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In reference to the first example provided, it is extremely 
difficult to provide reliable data on State and local 
expenditures for vocational education. Schools do not 
categorize State and local funds by type of instruction 
(e.g. vocational education, math, English). Instead, funds 
are classified by categories such as salaries and supplies. 
As a result, data collection problems have always existed in 
this area. 

Concerning the second example, we anticipate that the NCRVE 
study will indicate that the Department can improve upon the 
coordination of its data collection efforts related to 
vocational education. However, since coordinated efforts 
clearly exist between the Department's offices, we do not 
believe that NCRVE 's study will indicate that "organizations 
within the Department do not coordinate their data 
collection efforts." x'he National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) coordinates its data collection carefully 
with users in the Department. The sharing of draft surveys 
with the Office of Vocational and Adult Education and NCRVE 
has provided important advice to NCES that resulted in 
improved surveys. 

Attachment II 

p. 33 Th* first sentence in the third paragraph of page 

33 states: "Without knowing its data needs, it is 
difficult for the Department to complete its plans 
for the system." 

This statement confuses the purposes of the Vocational 
Education Advisory Task Force and ignores the direction 
Congress gave in regard to establishing the task force. 
Section 421 (a) (2) requires the Department of 
Education to establish a data system by March 1991. 
Section 421 (g) (2), however, clearly indicates that 
the Vocational Education Advisory Task Force is 
supposed to terminate by December 1992. Congress 
appears to have envisioned that the Department could 
establish the data system and use input from the task 
force to revise and improve upon that system. The 
system described by the legislation is one that needs 
to develop in response to evolving data needs. The 
Department believed that the approach envisioned by 
Congress is workable and adopted it. 



Attachment II 

p. 34 The second complete sentence of the first 

paragraph on page 34 states: neither of i:he 

two most recent transcript studies (conducted in 
1987 and 1990) identifies economically 
disadvantaged students, a major group targeted by 
the Per)cins Act." 
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Although the 1987 and 1990 transcript studies do not 
identify economically disadvantaged students, the 1992 
transcript study associated with the National Education 
Longitudinal Study: 1988 (NELS) will identify them. 
NELS collects rich background data on students from a 
combination of students, teachers, and parents. We 
will, therefore, be able to associate transcripts with 
the economic background of 1992 high school graduates. 
Moreover, NELS provides substantial information related 
to vocational education and reforms contained in the 
Perkins Act. NELS includes: 



o student assessments in grades 8, 10, and 12; 

o information related to the transition to and 
participation in postsecondary education; and 

o data on labor market outcomes. 

The 1987 and 1990 transcript studies are both 
associated with the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) . While NAEP includes a short survey, 
its principal focus is on assessing students. There is 
no parental questionnaire, and students are not able to 
provide accurate information about the socioeconomic 
characteristics of their families. As a result, there 
is little information on the economic situation of 
students. 



A drawback of using a derived data system is that we do 
not always have a particular data element in all the 
years that we would like. This situation would 
pertain, however, with any type of data collection 
conducted on less than an annual basis. The benefits 
of the derived system greatly outweigh this drawback. 
The benefits include: 



o being able to compare information on vocational 
programs, students, and teachers with programs, 
students, and teachers that are not vocational, to 
provide a broad context for understanding 
vocational education. 

o being able to link the degree of participation in 
vocational education with such data as student 
assessment scores and the wages of graduates. 

Attachment ii 

P' 3^ The final sentence of the first paragraph on page 

34 states: "NCES believes that analytical data 
from the (199 0 transcript) study will be available 
no earlier than March 1993." 
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Due to competing priorities and limited resources, NCES 
had to delay keying in data from the transcripts. 
These data, however, are now available. We would like 
to note that the 1992 NELS transcript data should be 
released by August 1993 . 
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